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[SAILING UNDER FALSE COLOURS IS NOT MY IDEA OF HONOUR,”’ SAID SIR BONALD.] 


PASSION AND PLAY. 


—o— 


CHAPTER XII. 
SPARE HIM FOR MY SAKE. 


Buancue was leaning against the passion- 
flower on the balcony, her hands clasped in 
front of her, and hanging down in listless 
dejection, her tear-stained face turned upwards 
to the skies. Her simple black grenadine was 
open in the front, and showed a space of 
creamy whiteness, against which a bunch of 
yellow roses rested, which Frank Verreker 
had given her from the garden of the Kurhaus 
that morning. He had looked so ill as he 
placed them in her hand, that anxiety on his 
account added to the weight of trouble, which 
already seemed too much for her young 
shoulders to bear. Augusta went on her way, 
light-hearted as a butterfly, with no more care 
for the storm which threatened her home than 
if she had no eyes to see, no heart to feel. 
Could it be love for Stuart St. Aubyn, which 
held her go fixed in its bondage, that she could 





give no thcught to her poor weak father, whose 
reckless steps were taking him every day nearer 
and nearer to his ruin? Strange that she 
should love a man who did not care for her ! 
Surely she must know it. Did notlove always 
make itself known to the loved, even when 
lips were sealed by honour, or the pressare of 
adverse fate? And could not its absence be 
felt as surely by the chilly want of eloquence 
in eyes that refused to speak ? 

All was silent. The moonlight fell softly 
over leaf and flower, and the air was heavy 
with fragrance. Nature seemed hushed but 
expectant; it was a night for love’s whispers, 
for sighs of passion not of sorrow, for promises 
breathed in the depths of the tempting shadows, 
to be broken in the sun-lit glare of the morrow, 
Beauty was waiting in unconscious grace upon 
the balcony, Love came round the corner, and 
looked up! 

“ Miss Neville, is that you, sad as a second 
Niobe, but without the cause?” and Captain 
St. Aubyn, throwing away his cigar, stepped 
ruthlessly over a bed of bright blossoms, and 
raised his eager face amongst the passion 


leaves, 





She wiped away her tears with a hasty 
hand. 

“I forget why Niobe cried, but I doubt if 
she had half as much cause as I have.” 

“Good Heavens! what is it? How can you 
be in trouble and I not know it?” 

‘* Kasily enough.” 

“What has happened? Is Verreker ill ”’ 
with quick jealousy, as his face darkened. 

‘Yes, or will be soon.” 

“Is it anything to do with Sir Charles?” 

“If it is I need not worry you about it.” A 
chill feeling came over her, as she saw her 
opportunity before her, and felt that she would 
die rather than use if. 

“ Tell me, perhaps I may be of use.” 

“JT don’t know if you can.” Her voice failed 
her, and she clung to the topmost rail as if 
for support. He could not catch the words. 

“Come down, and we will talk it over,” he 
said, entreatingly; ‘‘secrets are not made to 
be shouted out.” 

Still she hesitated. ‘It is so late.” 

“Not late at all. Miss Lushington is still 
flirting somewhere or other with her Count?” 

“ How do you know?” 
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“TI reason from induction. Sir Charles is 
throwing good money after bad, his better half 
is safely asleep in her own room, buf you are 
awake andsoamI. Come.” He held out bis 
hand, and she pat hers into it, 'Then)she 
went slowly down the steps, feeling as if fate 
were dragging her down farther and farther 
from the heights of love and hope, into the 
rougher path of ths valley where Daty might 
beckon with her long finger, but Joy’s bright 
face was hidden. 

As they paced side by side under the lime- 
trees, she told him of her anxiety on her uncle’s 
account, but in such a way as to leave him 
under the impression that she knew nothing 
about his losses to himself, but ascribed them 
entirely to the fatal fascination of the tables. 

The sight of her wet lashes unmanned him, 
and set every pulse in his body galloping as if 
with fever heat. 

He could scarcely constrain himself to listen 
with any show of calmness, a3 her soft voice 
sank almost to a whisper, and ber lip trembled. 
When she raised her tearfal eyes to his, in a 
sudden pathetic appeal, he drew a deep breath 
and stopped. 

The she low of a large branch tefl across his 
face, so th: t she could not see it, but his voice 
was strangely hoarse, 

‘Are those tears for him?” he asked, 
abruptly. “Don't waste them upon a poor 
old fool like that. If he chooses to run head- 
long déwn a hill he doesn’t deserve to be cried 
over as if it had been an accident.” 

“ He is father, friend,and uncle all in one,” 
she said, simply; “I- can’t cease to love him 
because of his faults.” 

‘‘Then you don’t expectievery man to be a 
saint? You could love asinner inspite of his 
sins?” bending so¢losethatihis breath touched 
the curls on her forehead. 

“Surely. His sins wouldionly make me pity 
him all the more,” thiskiag of her uncie’s look 
of agony as he told:thetale of his own mis- 
doings. 

Captain’ St. Aubyn bit his lip, and writhed 
as if in bodily pain. 

To have her there before him, all the sweet- 
ness of her beauty.emkamced by the tear- 
stains on her:cheekjthe?barriersof pride and 
coldness which so often! had separated them 
thrown down by her sorrow—the suggestive 
stillness of the night all round them, the in- 
toxication of the flower-laden air thrilling his 
senses, it almost overpowered-him. 

He was not a man of high prineiple, and 
only a tie that no onedknew of-kept him , 
The temptation was strong upon him. 

For the first time daring all their stormy 
friendship he felt nothing but thateecrettiestood 
between him and the desire of hisheart. The 
struggle was fierce; the evil that was in him 
was stronger than the good. His face was 
white as death. 

He opened his lips to speak, when Blanche 
raised her eyes. 

She might have been an angel standing 
there in her utter innocence, and the look of 
her guileless eyes seemed to fall like a mes- 
sage from Heaven across the passion-tossed 
tempest in his heart. 

How could he ask her to be his wife, knowing 
what he knew? 

His arms dropped inertly by his side, and 
he leant against the tree as if worn out. 

Would this horrid, hateful tie always keep 
him back from the gates of Paradise—always 
keep him prisoner in the dreary desert of lost 
chances, eyen when an angel beckoned to an 
open door? 

Guessing but little of his feelings, Blanche 
broke the silence,— 

“I must go in now,” she said, wondering 
why he did not speek. 

The sound of her voice roused him at once. 

“Stay a moment. I had forgotten Sir 
Charles and all his follies. Do you think: he 
is really on the brivk of ruin, or only shying at 
it from a distance f”’ 

‘*On the brink—nearly over the edge.” 

‘“‘ His daughter is an heiress. Let her ‘help 
him,” 





** Her fortune came from her) grandmother, 
who did notlike him; and it i¢so tied Up that 
he cannoé tench it.” 

“Happy Augusta! I congratulate her.” 

“ She will not be very happy if. her father 
is ruined,” and she turned away offended at 
the sarcasm of his tone. 

“Will it make any difference to you ?’’ hej 
asked, hastily, laying hishand on her arm to | 
detain her. | 

“‘ Certainly,” shrinking from the touch of his. 
fingers. ‘It will cost me my only home.” 

‘‘ Then itis for your sake he is to be saved 2” | 

‘* Not for mine,” and she began to tremble; | 
“ but for the sake of his grey hairs,”’ 

‘*His grey hairs ought to have kept him out | 
of mischief,” with fierce impatience. “If I 
— him now it will be for your sake, not 

is.” 

Her promise weighed on her soul like alump 
of lead. Though conscious of whither it might 
lead ber, she kept it loyally both in the spirit 
and the letter. 

** Spare him always,” she pleaded, ‘standing 
still against her wish, and looking up into his 
face with wistful eyes. ‘‘If he has done 
wrong hebas suffered for it.” 

“ And so he might till the Day of Judgment 
ifit were not for you. Remember, if ever I 
spare that.man it will be because I can’t hit 
him without hutting you; and if ever you 
ewant to stop my* say, do it for my sake, 


and it shall be done,” 
“BDhe moonlight fellfall apon him ashe spoke, | 
amd his face was white an lute. “Say it | 


now,.and I willibegin ationee.” ~ 
Shesclasped sher’ hands;and looked irreso- 
the-gravel path. 
mx way but this? Must the 
her friend? 
“ Sparethim for my sake,’’ .sheé.said, tremnu.- 
lously ; and hung her.! pat a8 
A gleamof tri } 








aooph ‘his dark eyes, 
as he putbis haud:i 4, po and drew 
forth two.or threexslips“of paper... He held 
them out. Bz ts Tal 

‘‘ Here in myyhand Ikhold his I°'Q U’s for 
upwards.of sixthousand pounds. I ama poor: 
man, Miele is rt: added, ed a 
tore them in ny fragments and s ; 
them on the gravel, ‘bat it it had beggared 


me it wou e been thesame.”’ 


‘« Thanks; you. are-very. generous. tyi6f"}- 
course, 2 ans ch onageonenaetilt amianene: : 


” »* 


as man of honour, may-be,”’ with msinister 


smile, ‘* but net Sir Charles Lushington.’’™ 


Sickat heart, she said, wearily, ‘*How can |: 


Lever repay you?” 

He stretched out his hand and stole one of- 
Frank’s flowers from the front of her dress, 

“‘ When I give this rose back to you I will 
exact payment to the uttermost farthing. I 
am a creditor who waits, but never forgets.” 

‘* Perhaps you will find.me insolvent.” 

‘‘ When a man is utterly insolvent. the law 
seizes his person as well as his goods.” 

‘‘ Poor Sir Charles would have to go prison 
for me, then,’’ with affected carelessness, 

‘That would scarcely pay.’’ 

“If it didn’t, you:wouldn’t mind, for you 
could exact it from his daughter.” 

And she tripped up the steps in a hurry, so 
thankfal still to be free. 

He answered with a scowl, followed -her on 
to the balcony, and putting his head in at. the 
open window of the sitting-room, said slowly,— 

“You will find that you have to pay your 
own debts when: the time comes. Miss Lush- 
ington’s fortune, with herself thrown into the 
bargain, would be wholly insufficient, ”’ 

‘*I don’t seo that. Surely an heiress could 
pay. better than a penniless girl like myself.” 

‘A womam of, honour would be bound to 
pay all the same,” he said, with a smile. 

‘* Not if she had no money.” 

‘Tf she had no money she would give her- 
self.’ 

And with that Parthian shot to strike her to 
the heart, be took himself. back into the moon- 
lit garden. 













She sat perfectly still, as if suddenly turned | 


tostone, Foraquarter of an hour she never 
moved, 

®t. Anbyn’s step paced up and down’ below 
the balcony, the scent of his cigar stole through 
the-window, with the refrain of a love-song 
from’ some opera, but it was not of bim she 


| was thinking as the minutes glided by. The 


sound of-many-voiees-in the hall roused her 
from her abstraction, . 


She took a withered sprig of honey-suckle 
from its resting placein her bosom,.and.walk- 


| ing towards the mantelpiece, held it in the 


flame of a grax candle in the candelabra, till 

it had blackened and shrivelled to nothingness. 

Then she looked upon the burnt 

stalk with yearning eyes. : 
“So ends the sweetest chapter of my life.” 





CHAPTER XIII. 
POOR CIGARETTE 


Wauttst Stuart St. Aubyn was making use of 
opportanities which he ought never to have 
had, Sir Ronald Vivian was eating his heart 
out in the camp at Aldershot. 

No. prisoner ever longed more heartily for 
the exquisite gift of liberty than he did for a 
week of unfettered enjoyment in the society of 
Blanche Neviile. 

To go to her like any other man might, to 
feel that he might feast his eyes on her beauty, 
sun himself in ber smiles, listen to the music 
of her voice, and know that there:-was no harm 
in the intoxieating sweetness of her presence, 
no harm in striving fairly and frankly to wih 
her for his own—that he thought» would be 
such happiness as he could scarcelyStandsand 
keep his sanity. 

And yet how gladly he wouldibave*risked it 
if he had the chance. ae 

Apisend quia wlaniaee! that it was 
ridiculous for y esa an- engage- 
ment formed by-his parents vi be and 

Dorrit e boy.and girl together, 
dbinding nature of the 
guess at its 





‘Dotiwant you,” till 
English, “I want some 


» courage to say fo, 





6 0 dof: ms-in the back- 

0 hold up theieshamds in holy horror ? 

They would certainly mito a storm of 
abuse if she let a pated broad lands 


avd corresponding fortune slip out of her 
fingers for the sake of a curly-headed boy, 
who had little but his pluck and impudence 
to help him on through the world. 

The question was, would she care ? 

He thought not, and on that little scrap of 
hope.he built his castle in the air. 

Constance Verreker,.who was staying with 
some cousins in the north, wrote to Vivian, 
saying that she was anxious about her brother, 
who had confessed to having caught cold at #. 
picnic, and brought back the troublesome 
cough which had worried him so in the spring. 

She enjoined him, if be happened to be going 
abroad as usual, to make a point of stopping 
at Homburg, as Frank would be delighted t» 
see him, and it would bo such. a relief to her 
mind to know that her brother had some. one 
to look after him. 

In a little postscript, she added that a report: 
had reached her ears that one of the English 
ladies staying at the Lion d'Or was engaged 
to be married .to: Captain St. Aubyn; she 
hoped devoutly that it. was Miss Lushington, 
and not Blanche Neville. 

Not Blanche Neville! Of course it was! 

The paper fell from his hand, and:a douche 
of cold water seemed to run down his back. 

It was not the first. time that youth, b:auty, 
and childlike innocence: had been sacrificed to 
the passion of a roué anda gambler, and:xet 
it struck» him .as> something more intensely, 
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sickeningly horrible than anything that had 
ever happened in all the cycle of. past cen- 
turies. 

He paced.up and down. his room in the bar- 
‘sabe tlibe a caged) tiger lashing himself into 
fury. 

At one moment he felt inclined to rush over 
to'Homburg,-and stop this horrible thing by 
any means that layin’ his. power, even. if} he 
had-to shoot. St. Aubyn in order to prevent) it ; 
at. another, he drew.himself up with set teeth, 
swearing that if she were so weak-as this she 
was.not;worth another thought. 

At all events, he was the last man-in.the 
world to interfere. : 

lfrshe: wanted him she would send for him, 
and till.then-he must rest-in peace, 

Peace! such asia. man might have in 
a furnace'of fire, or with a fox gnawing the life 
out of his breast. 

He-had forgotten Frank. Verreker, when his 
eye fell on the letier lying,on the floor, and he 
saw bis name. ' 

Were two friends to be parted because ofa 
woman’s folly ? 

Was he to be denied the pleasure of, shaking 
hands. with, him,.and_ seeing that. he was 
properly looked. after,. because. amongst; the 
crowds, of English in, the place there hap- 
pend tobe a fair-haired girl, who might 
have. been. all the world to. him, and was 


He should.certainly goand see after Frank as 
scon as he could. get leave; and if on-seeing 
him Blanche Neville should wake to a sense of 
her folly, at least, she, would feel. that there 
wasone friend at.hand to help her out of the 
scrape if she only wished. it. 

Did she wish it? Perhaps-not; and then 
nothing would matter; and he! might as well 
marry Gemma Dorrington as: anyone else; 
and. ifhe.could die in’ the hunting-field. next 
November, es ‘no battle-field promised to be 
handy, with the yelp of the hounds in his eare, 
why, she'would be thankful, and. he would be 
free ! 

Having ecome.to this cheerful conclusion, he 
sought his colonel, obtained the necessary leave 
without much difficulty, told his-man to pack 
his things, and was about. to start for London 
when a letter was put into his hand. 

It was from Miss: Ogilvie, - begging him: to 
come to Bletchingley at once, asshe had some- 
thing very serious to, communicate to him, 
Execrating the fidgetiness of an old. maid, he 
put off his journey to: Homburg for a day and 
obeyed her summons, 

When he arrived at the Bletchingley Station 
he was. surprised.to find Miss: Darrington 
waiting for him, in a dog-cart outside. 

She was dressed in ® wide-awake and cloth® 
cost (pot hats and ulsters not having come into 
fashion), and looked so exactly like a man 
that he burst out laughing when he shook 
hands, 

**Pon my word, I wondered who the 
stranger was, and thought you bad got hold of 
andtlier male to take the place of your cousin,” 
he remarked, as they were bowling along the 
high road at a rapid pace. 

“ Bravo! I’m gettingon. I believe Ishall be 
& man at last,” she exclaimed, in great delight, 
— flicked the high-stepping mare with her 
whip. 

P ~ No ‘knowing what you can do till you 
ry. 
“No. Persistent endeavours must meet 
with success, as I tell Charlie, who is trying 
to break in Hesperus’for me. ~He bolted ten 
times ranning round the ‘wafer-meadow, 
knocked down the groom, who tried to sto 

him, kicked the new gate into fragments, abh 
finally sent Charlie with a capital spill into 
the river. I laughed till I cried when he 


crawled outa mass of mud from head to. foot; 
and then I was obliged to hook it to meet 
you.” 

“* Very. good of you, I’m sure.’’ 

“ @ouldn’é:dodless; as you were kind enough 
to look me up on/my»birthday.” 








“Your /birthday?” he exclaimed, aghast at 
having forgotten it. 

**T am twenty-one to day !” she cried, with 
sparkling eyes. ‘‘And to think you didn’t 
know: it,” 

**T would have stopped in London to get you 
@ present. Stop! Let us go back to the 
station and I’ll telegraph.” 

“ Not for-the world.” A slight shake of the 
reins.sent the willing-mare off ata bard gallop. 
‘* Presents. chosen by-telegram are not worth 
the money it costs to. send for them.” 

“ Tmawfully. sorry.” 

“ Don’t. mention. it.” 

‘You naust wait till Igo back.” 

* When will that be?’’ she said, eagerly. 
~‘**T don’t knew; perhaps to-morrow.” 

Watching her face; he distinctly saw an ex- 
preesion of relief. 

“Confess; -cld. Ogilvie wrote and implored 
you to come.” 

She looked him straight. in the face, but his 
eyes twinkled:so mischieveusly that she turned 
round again in: hurry. 

‘‘ Implore isa strong word.” 

“Tt required something strong to drag you 
down here.after last time,”’ 

“ Nothing more ner’less than an engine,’ hé 
said, imperturbably. ‘I did not see if it were 
different tousual,”’ 

‘*You know what I mean, You went-off-in 
a wax, and I thought we should not see you 
again in a hurry.” 

* Do, you,eall it a hurry?, Two or three 
months at Aldershot are like half a year; but 
I’m sorry I came too soon.” 

oe might come always, you. know very 
well.”’ 

‘Oh, yes ; I might do-many things, but. you 
wouldn't jike it, no more should I. Is Mr. 
Merivale living here still?’ 

‘*He came yesterday, if you mean that,” 
with an impatient flick of the whip that made 
the mare swerve, and nearly sent. them both 
flying into the hedge, 

‘Ldidn’t-mean that; but pray don’t upset 
us.” 

“ Exactly whut I want-to say to you;” and 
she laughed;shortly. “Look here, Ro, you 
know what friends we have always been; but 
if you come down here as a spy I tell you 
plainly I won't stand it,” she said, hotly. 

** And I tell you just as plainly,” in his most 
dulcet tones, “ that I did not come here to be 
insulted. May I trouble you to drop me, and 
I will, walk back to the station.” 

‘* You don’t mean it, Ro?” aghast at what 
she had done. The reins nearly fell from her 
han 


d. 

“« Assuredly I do.’ 

* You won’t quarrel with me on. my birth- 
day?” 

‘I never quarrel with a woman ;” and’ his 
lip curled as he laid his hand upon the-reins 
and quietly pulled up. ‘‘Good.afternoon. My 
compliments to Miss Ogilvie,” putting one foot 
to the step. 

She canght hold of his sleeve. 

“ Ronald, if you leave me: like: this Ogilvi 
will. never forgive me.” 

‘Terrible! I tremble for Mies Ogilvie,” 

‘Do come back, I beg of you.” 

He shook his head sternly. 

She leant over the side of the carriage, and 
clung on to his shoulder. 

“Take care, for God's sake!’’ he eried, in 
alarm. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when the mare, feeling her head free, took the 
bit between her. teeth and bolted. Gemma, 
half in and half out of the carriage, would 
have had a terrible fall but for Ronald, who 
dragged her over the back of the seat into the 
safety of his strong arms. 

She struggled to the ground like a captured 
€el, with more pluck than gratitude, and cry- 
ing, “Stop her! stop her!” apparently to the 
hedges, ran heiter-skelter down the road, too 
full of anxiety about the mare to think of her 
own esca, ; 

Ronald, picking: up her: hat, which she had 
dropped! inthe:scufile, hurried after her. Pcor 





Cigarette had caught her hoofs in the reins 
slipped up, and broken both her knees. The 
dog-cart was lying on its side, with one wheel 
sticking out in an absurd position, and dowu 
in the mud sat Gemma, sobbing as if her heart 
would break. 

“Don’t cry, dear,” said Ronald, his heart 
touched at once by her distress, as he stooped 
over the poor horse, and tried toraise it into 
a more comfortable position. 

But Cigarette only dropped her pretty head 
down again in the mad, her sides heaving, her 
mouth all white with froth. She was a piti- 
able object, and her mistress sobbed afresh, 

~.“* Here’s a pretty mess,” thought Vivian, as 
he stood looking down at the poor beast at his 
feet, his hands in his pockets, and an expres- 
sion of utter helplessness onhbisfacs. ‘' Hang 
it all, I wish Merivale were here, instead of 
mat ek 

Then aloud, “Gemma dear, don’t cry. 
Perhaps the vet. may be able to patch her up 
again.” 

“Patch her up!” she cried indignantly, 
looking‘up from her pocket-handkerchief. “ I 
would rather shoot her with my own hand! 
QOh,{to.think the will never be the same again. 
Never, never, never! And it’sall my fauli—f 
never deserve "—with a great sob—* to drivo 


anything bata donkey again!” 
And then she bent herself double, and 
rocked herself backwards and forwards, ‘I'he 


would-be man turned at the first sight of pain 
into a very woman, 

‘“‘ How are we to gat her home?’ as Ronald 
watched the transformation in séscret 
wonder. 

Ba Ob, the cart will be here directly. There 
itvis’”’ 

To his great relief, the cart with his servaut 
and luggage, Walter Evans the groom, and 
Bill, the stable-bcy, came round the corner 
and pulled. up at once at sight of the group ia 
front. 

With some difficulty, Cigarette was made 
to stand up; handkerchiefs wetted in the 
stream weie bound round her knees by the 
groom, with his mistress’s assistance, and then 
after bestowing several affectionate kisses, on 
her favourite, Gemma walked home in a sub- 
dued frame of mind by Ronald's side. 

The memory of the quarrel was obliterated 
by the catastrophe, and they arrived at the 
door of the lodge better friends than 
usual, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
“ PIX THE Dax!” 

‘“My dear Sir Ronald,” said Miss Ogilvie, 
solemnly, ‘‘I assure you that things havecemo 
to such a pass that I wake every moraing in 
the expectation of a crisis.” 

« * What shape do you expect it to take? ” he 
asked, with becoming gravity. 

‘How amt Ito tell? Ican only wash my 
hands from all responsibility, by placing the 
matter in yours. You are the only person she 
is afraid of.” 

‘“‘Humph! If this is her fear what is her 
——- Something too awful to thin 
re) Pod 
.“ T do notsee anything to joke about in such 
a serious matter,” loftily. 

“Certainly not ; but what do you want me 
todo?” 

“ Fix the day, Sir Ronald, fix the day!” 

* But that is the woman’s, affair, not tho 
man’s,” he said, hastily. 

“ I think it’s yours as much as hers,’ vary 
drily. 

“If I hing at such a thing, she will only go 
off ina huff!” 

“And if you don’t hint at such a thing, 
may I ask how you are ever going to be mar- 
ried?” and the pink cap gave a triumphant 
nod. 

He rose from his seat and looked out of 
the window. 

The garden was as untidy as ever, and. its 
véry untidiness seemed to suggest the idea of 
procrastination, The gardener put- off the 
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evil day of hoeing up the weeds, why shoulda’t 
the Dragoon put off the evil day of uprooting 
all his hopes ? 

Taking the lesson to himself as if it had 
beon a profitable sermon, he answered, care- 
leasly ,— 

“ There is no hurry; Gemma is young, and 
I’m not old, and when she has made up her 
mind to have me,-I suppose she will let me 
know.” 

“T have no patience with you,” and Miss 
Ogilvie’s innocent cheek actually glowed with 
anger. “ When gentlemen wera lovers in my 
day, they didn’t want an old woman like I am 
now to spur them on.” 

“No; they wanted a young woman like you 
were then, and I suppose they got her.” 

“ Sir Ronald, my chances are best known to 
myself,” with scornful dignity. ‘‘ Those who 
have most boast least. Ah! Gemma, my 

* dear,” as that young lady walked into the 
room in a trailing blue silk, with a shawl 
thrown over ber shoulders, followed by her 
cousin; ‘“‘ where have you been? I really 
thought that Sir Ronald and I would have to 
dine by ourselves.” 

“So you might, and welcome. We've been 
to the stables, and if it hadn’t been for Char- 
lie, who said he was awfally hungry, I should 
have forgotten that there ought to be such a 
name as dinner at all.” 

“I think you would forget everything, my 
dear, except the horses,” in mild reproach, 
as she placed her thin hand within Ronald’s 
arm. 

*‘T should have been a brute if I could have 
thought of feeding when Cigarette was panting 
with pain,” and with anything but mild re- 
proach in her eyes, Gemma lead the way into 
the dining-room. 

The dinner passed off with what might be 
described as slight skirmishing on either side ; 
but Ronald was more merciful than usual, in 
cmsequence of the red rim round Gemma’s 
optics. 

When nothing but the dessert was left on the 
fable a solemn pause ensued, and Miss Ogil- 
vie, looking round to see that every glass was 
filled, raised her own to drink the toast of the 
evening, — 

* Long life and happiness to you, my dear,” 
she said, with some emotion ; “and may you 
be a happy bride before the year is out.” 

Gemma started. Blushing furiously, she 
took up her glass, hesitated, and looked with 
troubled indecision at the fruit before her. 
Charlie murmured something, touched her 
foot under the table with better luck than 
usual, and emptied his at a draught. With a 
smile she followed his example. 

Ronald was the only one left out, but he had 
had the misfortune to knock his glass over 
with his elbow, and was stooping to pick up 
the fragments. 

Later in the evening, -when they were 
either standing or sitting about the drawing- 
room, Ronald picked up a pretty cigarette- 
holder ia silver, which was lying by Gemma’s 
haudkerchief on the table, and asked if that 
were one of her presents. 

Yea.” 

‘* Miss Ogilvie’s, I presume?” 

“Of course,” with heightened colour. 

‘Tell me what I shall send you. You may 
have anything you like. A gold bracelet—a 
diamond ring?” watching her face. 

“Not a ring,” she said, hastily. 

“What then; a pipe or tobacco pouch?”’ 
with a sarcastic smile. 


*‘ Nothing !” . 
«“ Absurd. There never was a wowan without 
a want.” rar 


“ You forget that I'm almost a man.” 

“Not quite; so you must have some, if you 
haven’t many.” 

“T wanted my friends, and they’ve come.” 

“You wanted your friend, and he came,” 
lowering his voice significantly. ‘‘ Miss Ogilvie 
wanted me,” 

“ And why shouldn’t I want you as well?” 
looking up quickly into his face. 


“ Because you are a young lady—I beg your 
pardon—a female youth, of peculiar tastes.” 

“ Peculiar! Is that another word for 
vicious ?”’ 

“Not in my vocabulary. It may be in the 
new stable slang.” 

“I suppose you think me perfectly hatefal.” 

Miss Ogilvie was nodding in her chair, and 
Charlie had gone down to the stables to get the 
last report from the “ vet,’’ so that the two 
unloving lovers were practically alone. 

“I think you are trying to make yourself so, 
and you may succeed if you persevere.” 

She bit her lip, and stooped over Ponto’s 
head. Woman.like she objected to his bad 

opinion of her, and yet she had been doing her 
best to gain it. 

“IT may be fast and bold and unladylike, but 
you can't say I’m ever mean.” 

* «When you are, you will be sorry for it.” 

‘* When I am?’’—and she threw back her 
head in fierce indignation—‘‘I would rather 
die than do anything dishonourable,” - 

‘* Then your life is in a precarious state ; sail- 
ing under false colours is not my idea of 
honour.” 

The hot blood rushed into her cheeks, but 
before she could answer Merivale came into the 
room. 

He looked from one to the other in some 
surprise. 

‘Well, what does he say ?’’ she asked, im- 
patiently. 

‘“‘ Didn't say much, but he has put a poultice 
on both her knees, and is coming again to- 
morrow.” 

** And is she in much pain?” 

‘¢Y-yes.”’ 

The tears were running down her cheeks, 
but she wiped them away impatiently. Miss 
Ogilvie, waking from her nap, settled her cap 
into a straight position, and remarked that it 
was getting late. 

Ronald went to a side-table to fetch her 
candlestick, whilst Gemma, with a sigh of great 
magnitude, stepped out of the open window 
int» the stillness of the night. 

Charlie followed her as usual like a pet dog. 

‘* Well, good-night, Sir Ronald, remember 
that I warned you,” said Miss Ogilvie, as she 
left the room. 

“ Inclined for a smoke to-night, Merivale?” 
said Ronald, sauntering up to the window, and 
good-naturedly speaking, in order to make 
known his approach. 

There was a suspicious rastling of a silk 
dress, as if its owner had abruptly changed 
her attitade, before Charlie answered lamely,— 

“Not to-night; I have such a horrid head- 
ache.” 

“Are you going to bed, Gemma?” 

“I suppose so,” rather crossly. 

“Then I will smoke in my own room, if 
that is permissible.” 

“The idea of asking. Smoke in the drawing- 
room if you like it better.” 

*‘ Bad habits not to be encouraged.” 

Then he went back into the room, lighted a 
candle, and brought it to her. 

‘* Good-night, Gemma; I have thought of a 
present for you.” 

“ What is it?” Taking the candle, because 
she had not the courage to decline it. 

‘* Another horse, as like Cigarette as pos- 
sible.” 

She shook her head. 

“Won't do; but I will write and tell you 
what I want. Where shall you be?” 

‘‘The Hotel de l'Europe, Homburg,” he 
answered, briefly; but the guilty colour stole 

into bis cheeks. 

“ Homburg!” she exclaimed in surprise. 
‘What is the attraction?” 

‘‘Mineral waters to keep cff the gout, 
gaming-tables to rid me of too much cash, 
and Frank Verreker, who is seedy and wants 
looking after.” 

‘You don’t look as if you suffered from the 
gout,” she said, looking up at his straight, 
manly figare with admiring eyes. “As to too 





much tin, nobody objects to that; and perhaps 


Mr. Verreker 
to look after.’ 

“ Perhaps not.” 

“Ronald!” she exclaimed suddenly, “I do 
wish I could find ont something against you— 
something to make me feel that the virtue 
wasn’t all on your side—the vice on mins.” 

‘*For Heaven’s sake don’t give me all the 
virtues. They wouldn't feel ‘at home,’” he 
said, hastily ; “and as to the vices, child, I 
think there are half-a-dozen of mine to every 
one of yours.” 

‘*Gemma hasn’t got one,” said Merivale, 
fiercely. 

“ Not one, but a dozen. Remember, Ronald, 
I tell you to-night — hush, Charlie, don’t 
speak!—I’m a wicked, ee on girl,” she 
went on, with a catch in her voice, like the 
ghost of a sob; ‘* but don’t say that I deceived 


you.” 

She held out her hand, and he took it— 
Charlie watching him with anxious eyes. 

“ You didn’t, but I think you tried,” he an- 
swered, with a smile. ’ 

He bent down to kiss her, but she thrust 
the lighted candle between him and her blushes. 
Drawing back with a laugh, he dropped her 
hand, and Merivale breathed freely. 

“Tf you have anything to say to me I will 
go into the library and wait for you.” 

* Anything to say to you?” she repeated, in 
alarm. ‘ Oh, dear no! I am far too sleepy ;” 
and in a sudden fright she shook hands with 
Charlie and hurrie4 into the house. 

There was no loitering downstairs for that 
night at least, and Ronald, as he put out his 
candle at one o’clock, was the last person to 
go to bed. He lay awake for an hour or two, 
wondering why Gemma was not ready to cast 
off the chain which seemed so loose. He had 
given her the full opportunity of doing s>, and 
yet she had failed to take it. 

With a heart full of misgivings he started 
for Homburg the next morning. On the way 
from Paddington to his club the street was 
blocked in the narrow part of Park-lane by a 
funeral procession. 

In the coach nearest to the hearse, which is 
generally apprepriated by the chief mourner, 
he caught sight of a white face and black 
moustaches, which made him leap forward in 
his hansom to have another look. 

No; there was no mistake. The face was 
that of Stuart St. Aubyn, with an expression 
of sternness rather than melancholy on his 
handsome face? : 

Was Strathaven dead? No; the funeral 
was too simple and unpretentious to be that 
of an earl. Who was it that St. Aubyn 
thought it necessary to follow to the grave, 
when every desire of his heart would have 
“kept him prisoner at Homburg? 


(To be continued.) 


,is not the only friend you want 








Mapam B. is a charming person, but, age will 
arrive, and she was recently obliged to adopt 
glasses. One day a visitor surprised her. 
‘You see,” said she, “that I have had to 
come to it and use glasses.” ‘‘Exactly,”’ 
seated the gallant gentleman; ‘a spark de- 
ender.” 


Sse Knew Henrsetr.—A raw-boned Irish- 
woman entered an American bank where 
persons presenting cheques must give evi- 
dence of their identification. The cashier 
looked at her, and said, politely, ‘* Madam, 
you must get identified.” ‘Faith, and what’s 


that?” ‘*Why, you see, you are a stranger to 
me. I don't know you.” ‘* Will, thin, I am 
not too proud to irojuce misilf to yez. My 


name's Sary MacF linn, an’ I’m not ashamed 
of it.” “Well, but, you see, I cannot tell 
whether you are the person whose name is on 
the cheque,”’ s1id the cashier, too polite to tell 
her that perhaps she was lying about it “And 
what aid you say I must do?” ‘Identify 
yourself. Bring some ons here who knows 
you.” ‘Indade! And who kaows me better 
than = know mesilf?” The cashier paid the 
cheque without another word. 
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FORTUNE’S WHEEL. 
Fortvnr’s wheel is never idle, 
But is ever turning round, 
And the side that now is upmost, 
By to-morrow may be down. 
This one’s head, so high and haughty, 
By to-morrow may be low, 
And the one who’s poor and humble 
On the topmost spoke may go. 


Have a care, ye rich and haughty, 
How the humble ye despise— 

How ye turn, in angry scoffing, 
From the beggar’s pleading cries! 

Fortane’s wheel may take a turning, 
Lift him far above your head ; 

It may take from you your riches— 
You may go to him for bread! 


Take ye heed, oh, proud patrician, 

How at ‘paler blood”’ ye sneer ! 
Fortune’s wheel is ever turning, 

And the winds of fortune veer ; 
And the humble, poor plebeian, 

In whose veins the “ pale” drops flow, 
Fortune’s wheel may carry upward 

To a rank you’ll never know. 


Oh, ye wise and learned scholars, 
Versed in ancient, mystic lore, 
Don’t despise the man untutored 
Just because your brain holds more. 
For Ais mind, if rightly cultured, 
Might with purer brilliance burn ; 
Have @ care, don’t rudely scoff him, 
For you, too, have much to learn. 


Turning backward, swerving forward, 

Whirling round and round again, 
Bringing in its revolutions 

Sometimes gladness, often pain, 
Fortune’s wheel is never idle, 

But is ever turning round, 
And the side that now is upmost 

By to-morrow may be down. 

Cc. K. 








STRAYED AWAY; 
A Srorx or a Lovz. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
WELCOME NEWS. 


Taere he was, quiet and thoughtful as ever, 
the kind and gentle fellow for whom she had 
learned to cherish a regard that she did not 
care to analyze. It was a regard that made 
her take his hand in both hers, and say, with 
an involuntary impulse,— 

“*T am so glad to see you, Mr. Wilson!” 

“ Aud I am more than glad to see you, Mrs. 
Percy,” he said, speaking the name by which 
he knew her in a tone that told her he would 
willingly bave dispensed with its formality 
for the more familiar and sweeter rame of 
Frances, ‘‘I have been looking for you this 
long time.” ; 

“ Looking for me?” 

‘Yes. I heard that you were somewhere in 
Pimlico, and I have hunted that dim and de- 
solate region inch by inch—a dim and desolate 
region because I could not find the one face 
that would make a desert beautiful to me.” 

Such words from any other man would have 
made her angry, and from him they startled 
her till she looked up and saw the pure and 
truthful tenderness in his grave grey eyes. She 
read that glance, and it touched the depths of 
her heart. ‘‘I love you, Fanny,” it said, with 
the mute language which is so eloquent to the 
instinct that recsives it; ‘‘and if I may not 
love you as a husband, I must always love you 
as a friend.” 

He gazed.at her very earnestly while he 
held *her hands in the soft strength of his own. 
She was a little worn, but there was.no change 
otherwise. Fanny was well gloved, and dressed 
with her characteristic neat elegance, in simple, 
inexpensive good taste —a good taste that even 





in her poorest days had never let her degene- 
rate into strong colours or tawdry finery. Her 
garments were faded and threadbare here end 
there, and Arthur read signs of her decaying 
fortune in them. But she wore her faded 
garments like a lady. 

“ Mrs. Wilson is quite well?” she asked, 
taking his proffered arm with the old confi- 
dence. 

** Quite, thanks” and his brow clouded. ‘‘ My 
mother is not so kind as she might be in this 
instance,” 

‘*To me, you mean.” 

‘*Yes; but you will not misunderstand me, 
as she does, Frances,” 

“ Never,” and he felt a pressure of her hand 
on hisarm. ‘‘If you came on purpose to find 
me, I am sure the motive is a good and kind 
one.” 

He sighed. 

“ Kinder to you than to myself—at least in 
the intention, though perhaps my mother was 
right when she said it would be better to let 
things remain as they are, lest any act of mine 
should cause you trouble, instead of helping 
you to happiness.” 

Fanny wondered what he meant by the 
words, ‘kinder to you than to myself.” 

“Then you came on purpose to find’ me?” 
she said. 

‘“ Yes.’’ 

“And Mrs, Wilson would not give you my 
address ?” 

‘I had tobe quite a diplomatist to learn so 
much as that you were at Pimlico,” said Mr. 
Wileon. ‘‘My mother, though gentle as a 
saint in some things, is inflexible when she 
thinks she is doing her duty—and she thinks it 
her duty to keep me from seeing you; but I 
came, nevertheless.” 

Mr. Wilson’s presence in the neighbourhood 
of Fanny’s house was not the result of acci- 
dent. He had been patiently in search of her 
for a long time. 

The motive of his search was a gocd one, 
He could not forget the almost friendless girl 
whom his mother had sent out into the world 
because she feared Fanny’s influence on him. 
He thought of her often—too often, perhaps, 
for his own peace of mind—and he-did not 
easily grow reconciled to her absence from the 
house in Paxton-street. Fanny’s stay there 
was @ well-remembered page in his life's 





story. 

He interested himself in her behalf still; | 
tried to gain tidings of the man for whom she | 
cared so much, and aft last, by the merest 
chance, he saw something that he thought re- | 
ferred to Fanny. | 

It waz an advertisement in the Times, and | 
he saw it while scanning the colgmns listlessly | 
at his desk while the bank was closing in the 
afternoon. The advertisement ran thus :— 

«“ F___W—_, of St. John’s Wood, and for a | 
short time of Baker-street, is requested to ad- | 
vertise in this column, and tell P. F. when she | 
will write to him, or meet him, if possible. 
Strictly in private. P.-F. will shortly be in 
England.” 

Arthur cut out that advertisement, and a 
touch of the gam-brush fastened it to a flyleaf 
in his pocket-book. a 

“¢P, F,’ is for Percy Falkland,” he thought, 
with a strange pang, that if not jealousy was 
pain. ‘The fellow cannot give her up. He 
will not tire of ber while she is so beautiful,” 

It tested Arthur's chivalry most sorely to 
help Fanny in any way to a reunion with the 
man who he believed had wronged her. Pos- 
sibly a dim, self-whispering of hope lay at the 
root of that reluctance—a hope that Fanny 
would find how worthless was the idol she 
clung to, and then give her faith to one who 
deserved it. 

Mrs, Percy’s name was not mentioned fre- 
quently at Arthur’s home. When he spoke of 
her the replies were brief, and Mrs, Wilson 
made him feel that the subject was not plea- 
sant to her. She hoped that he had quite for- 
gotten the strange girl who had come between 
her and the love that hitherto had been hers 








entirely. That love was never the same again, 


The change lingered long after Fanny was 
gone. 

“Do you ever hear of Mrs. Percy?” he had 
asked, when he went home. 

Mrs. Wilson looked up. The tender instinct 
of the mother’s heart was sensitive, and took 
alarm at his newly-awakered interest. 

“No, my son. Why do you ask?” 

‘*T have some news for her.” 

** Good news?” 

“That I cannot tell. Will you give me her 
address, mother? Much may depend upon her 
seeing what I have to show her. Look!” 

He produced the advertisement. Mrs. 
Wilson rad it attentively, and then she shook 
her head. 

“It may be better as it is,” she said, 
gravely. ‘‘The poor girl will learn to forget 
him, and she will go home. I daresay she has 
gone home by this time, or I should have 
heard. I made her promise to write to me, 
and she has not written.” 

“ So many cautes may have prevented her,”’ 
he urged. ‘* We cannot tell why she has not 
written. And she ought to see this advertise- 
ment, mother,” 

‘*T daresay she has seen it.” 

‘That is not very likely. Women do not 
look at the papers, as a rule; and it may not 
be seen by anyone wko could tell that it re- 
ferr®a to her. Give me her address, or send 
this to her.” 

Mrs. Wilson could not give him the address. 
She had forgotten it, and could only tell 
Arthur that it was ‘‘somewhere in Pimlico.” 

And she tried her best to dissuade him from 
attempting to find Mre. Percy; but he listened 
with a gravity of countenance that told her 
he had made up his mind, and her heart mis- 
gave her, for she knew he would not give up 
the search, and she feared the worst from 
meeting. 

‘*It seems strange that you should doubt me 
in this matter,’ he said, with more pain than 
reproach. ‘ What harm can there be in help- 
ing a pcor girl out of her troubles, bringing, 
—- a repentant husband to a neglected 
wife.” 

“There is the danger, Arthur. A neglected 
wife is a danger to herself and her sym- 
pathisers—the wounded soul is so glad of con- 
solation.”” 

“ But in pure friendship,” 

“ Fancies like yours are un.eal as dreams, 
my son; and, like pure dreams, they have 
their source in heaven, but the awaking is on 
earth. Mrs. Percy is a beautiful woman; you 
are kindred in age, in taste, and feeling—you 
pity her, end you think she has been 
wronged.” 

‘Think |” 

‘Well, then, we will admit that she has 
been wronged; and to admit so much is to 
admit that she was weak.” 

“In her innocence—in her confiding love. 
And because her footsteps have once strayed, 
is there to be no redemption? Shall she be 
an outcast amongst men—a pariah amongst 
women.”’ 

“Let her go home,” was the inexorable 
reply, though it was spoken gently. ‘It is her 
place. She will be tended there, and gaarded 
from future ill.” 

‘* How can she go home—to a neighbourhood 
where she is known, perhaps, and would be 
the common talk of prying gossips?” 

‘¢Tf she has sinned she should repent, and 
bear the bitterness of her lot with humility. 
Remember this, Arthur—if she will not return 
to her parents the fault is her own. They are 
wiiling to receive her. The poor misguided 
girl has formed a false impression of her duty 
to him, and those who help’to sustain her in 
that false impression “i e on the path that 
must lead to her ruin. Youwould not like to 
incar that grave responsibility?” 

“She may be lost for want of kindly aid, 
kindly advice,” said Arthur, evadin direct 
reply. 

end who should give her that advice— 
surely not you?”’ 

The young man bent his brows moodily. At 
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the bottom of bis chivalric, desire to ,be 
Fanny’s friend and more than brother there 
was an. irresistible yearning grown of , her 
beauty and her frank regard for him. 

“You syould have me lose my.faith in 
spiritual unison,” he said. “ You would tell 
me that there must be a selfish motive in my 
affection—for it is affection.”’ 

‘*T would tell you that spiritual ‘unison _be- 
tween # man like youreelf. and a girl like 
Frances is inseparable from human passions,” 
replied the doctor's widow, grayely. “ The 
ecience of the soul’is as infallib'e as. the 
science of the body, Your father was a phy- 
sician, and ths physician must be a psycholo- 
gist. All the wisdom that’I have I gained 
from him. . He taught me to read the myste- 


ties of human nature, and at, your age the | 
| and well 


mysteries of nature are read very easily.” 

The son—scholar and student thoagh he 
was—bowed before that mother who. possessed 
such knowledge. 

“ Your affection for her is the affection of a 
man for one whom he would like to make his 
wife,” she went on, telling Arthur the simple 
trath, while her clear grey. eyes read his 
countenance, and saw that he listened and 
belisyed ; “ and it is only then that spiritual 
unison and human passions can be blended 
purely. You may be unwilling to admit the 
truth, Arthur; but you know it is the truth.” 

Yes, he kuew, though he remained s'lent, 
it was love, and nothing else than love that 
he felt for Frances ; but it was a noble love. 
Arthur saw the world out-of the splendour of 
his nature, and to him it was a place of beauty 
peopled with the pure and trae. He reyerenced 


women because his mother was to him as a | 


mirror. 

And he could have told “her why be. loved 
Frances ; but she would have told him his rea- 
sons were the reasons of a dreamer. ‘ Hers 
was the fault of a too confiding, gentle nature,” 
he would have said. She loved him as trus 
women do loye—so well that she was his 
slave—believing, trusting, giving herself up 
mutely, with folded hands, a sacrifice on the 
altar of her faith: 

And while these thoughts were in his.mind 
he saw those large grey eyes smiling a denial, 
beseeching him to look into that future when 
the world would compel him to be worldly; 
when his idealism—that fair, pure star of 
youth—would ade so far away, and be but 
a memory to be sadly smiled at, 

“But Llove her,” the voice within him cried. 
**Gladly—oh, so gladly—I could take her to 
my breast and give her refuge. Let your stern 
traths mean what they may—let the world say 
its worst. Frances is my world—more than the 
world to me.” 

He wa; late the next evening, and Mrs. 
Wilson knew the cause. It was nine instead 
of five before he returned to Paxton-street, 
and the doctor’s widow began to mourn for 
him. ‘Why should this girl come between 
us?” she asked herself bitterly. Myson was 
all-my own before.” 

How'dall the evenings were—how cheerless 
the house without him. Mrs. Wilson took tea 
alone and read in solitude, for she cared for no 
other company than Arthur’s. She often looked 
with tears at the harmonium, out of which he 
was so fond of bringing sweet music for her. 
Yet the mother was foo proud to tell him what 
she suffered by the change, and it was to her.a 
great change. 

That first late evening was the first of many ; 
but, no matter what the hour of his return, 
there was always the old tender welcoms for 
him—the loving soft kiss—the lowly: spoken 
“Arthur dear,” and the fine face smiling at 
him with its gravely gentle love. He saw the 
shadow under that smile, but his soul was torn 
two ways, and, though it pained him to pain 
his only parent, ‘it would have pained him 
more to give up ‘his quest of Fanny. 

“ Somewhere in Pimlico,—and with, onl 
that: vague direction he went on the beareh 
day after day, ti!l the dingy labyrinth of streets 
became as familiar to him as the thoroughfares 
between his bank in the City and his home. in 





Holloway., He inquired of eve 
be able i) ‘give thtormation “bakers, 
men, and sm ho keepers, and he was séxit 
many @ journey ealy to find the wrong indivi- 
dual at the end of it. ta 


e 

8 
Then he made a mefital map of the district, 
and divided it into sections—north, east, sontb, 
and west. He 400k one-street, at a. time—u 
one side and down the other, and determine 
not to.give up hope till he had tried every pos- 
sible house—little or ae. 

But the meeting saved hith further trouble, 
and lifted a great load from his mind, He 
had p‘ctured her to himself ‘in’a hund dif- 
ferent aspects—in want perhaps, for Mrs. 
Wi'son had not spoken of her own generous 
return of the Kee f to’ Fanny, and he’ was 
pleased to s2¢-that she looked as well cared for 
dressed as ever. 

“Yes, I came, nevertheles3,”’ he,said, asthey 
went towards Maple-street. She was. half- 
ashamed to let him see her humble lodging, but 
she wanted to get home. to’ her baby, ae ‘she 
could not tell Arthur to leave her.so soon. ‘I 
think I have news for, you.” : 

“ Of whom?” 

“T saw this in the Times. neatly-a fortnight 
ago,” he.said, “ and ‘it has been repeated twice 
since. . Does it refer to you?”’ : 

He showed her thé ertisement, and she 
read it eagerly. There could be no doubé that 
it was meant for ber. 

«‘ How kind of you to bring it me,” she said, 
gratefully. ‘ Noone but you would have taken 
so,much trouble.” ¢ 

«“ Kind, indeed,” he thought, “for this may 
help you to a meeting that might never have 
taken place otherwise, and then you would 
have forgotten him.” * 

“ When was it repeated last, Mr. Wilson?” 

“Three days ago,” and he added. gently, 
“You used to call me Arthur when we were 
together in Paxton-street.” 

She pressed his arm in deprecation of the 
rebuke. 

He thanked her silently for the action, but 
he felt that her heart was filled with its old 
idol, and there was little room for him. 

He went with her to the door of her lodgings, 
and then she paused in a moment’sirresolution 
to ask Herself whether it would be at variance 
with propriety to ask him upabsine. : 

He saw and understood her hesitation, for 
he lingered’ and said nothing. 

Hers. was.a delicate position. The. prying 
eyes of the landlady would be upon her she 
was sure, watching the handsome gentlemen 
by her side, and wondering who he could be, 
and putting the worst construction on his visit, 
as an ignorant mind was sure to. ; 

Fanvy only hesitated for an instant, how- 
ever. She cotld not send him away by telling 
him that his presence there might leave her 
open to misapprehension. ‘ 

He had taken her hand, as if to sdy **Good- 
bye,” and she_still held it locked in“ her, own 
when she said— 

“You will come up.and see baby ?” 

“Tf I may.” He smiled. “ But your people 
in the house may haye outlandish notions of the 
proprieties ; and what is customary in society 
seems, | dare say, odd and peculiar to the deni- 
zens of Maple-street.” : 

“'Yes, They have manners and customs. of 
their own,” said Fanny; “but*I haye not yet 
begun to study them. This is a change from 
your home,” she added, with’a sigh. ‘ “T hope 
it is the worst chabge I shall know.” 

Arthur.echoed ‘that here earnestly, as he 
preceded her up. the carpstle:s staircase, every 
stair creaking under his weight, and the worn- 
out banister rocking in his’ hand. 

“And she bears this for his sake,” he said, 
mentally. “What an old story it is—pure, 
uncomplaining devotion, enduring’ privation 
for the worthless, while good mep hunger for 
the love that is trampled on.” ey 


_one likely to 
» THtk. 





OHAPTER- XXIV. -. 


A-LITTOUS LIKE LOVE. * 





Tae door-of, the sitting-room was oped, for 





k-.| ence to Hébhiy’syetriot inj 


| little Polly kept the window closed, in obedi- 
ns; and the 
draught of wind that came up the dusty stair- 
way was better than the;stifling.air... Arthur 
caught a glimpse, of il paper,.and the 
dingier furniture, even before: he entered, and 
it gave a wr Peon that a,full.view of 
the interior sadly redeemed. i 

“ A change.indeed,” .he,.thought,. glancing 
from thexickety Pembroke table in the middle 
of the floor. to, the cheap. and gaudy German 


prints on the walls, ‘‘for a girl with her natu- 


ral refinement, and cher delicate: instincts! 
She must feel itdeeply:’? ‘ 
Fanny followedshis: and answered it 


with a smile that: told-her hope of a better 
future. Ste «might havestold ‘him that her 
present position:was°netthe «martyrdom it 
pleased bim-to think, »: It was several: degrees 
better thancthe shome-ofsher ‘childhooi—the 
little house in Falkland-row, 

Men are very mercifal in their judgment of 
beautiful women. ey Gan never be impar- 
tial when the senses ate touched. ,, Arthur was 
sure, in hisown mind, that Fanny was 2. lady, 


| becaueé, having the instincts of a lady, she 


bore herself like one. She spoke prickivily d and 
with a pure-accent—thanks to the groundwork 
of a good, plain English education, received 
& the Borough-road school+.andhep faultless 
grammar had much.tede with the high opinion 
he had formed,o£ her, 

Arthur never could have.eared. for her had 
she misplaced.her ‘! h’s,” orconfused themoods 
and teuses; had she pluraliaed.the si ar, and 
singularized the plaral 3 aaid t.who’’ instesd 
of ‘“‘ whom,” “ it}}, when she should shave said 
“an,” and “was” instead of “were.” He 
would’ have detected her hamble origin, set 


her down as a girl ‘trying to 7 above her 
position, and hig ‘regard’ would’ have-leesencad 
considerably.” . 


Bat she spoke purély, and ‘an innate sense of 
harmony made ‘her choos ‘her language well. 
She had a qtiick ear‘and ‘a musical aptitude 
that enabled her to. play ‘pretty  accompani- 
ments to her songs, and sing with taste and 
feeling. Her defects-were so-slight as to 
escape the eye of love. 

Mrs, Wilson, keener Of observation, could 
have told him that Fanny was comparatively 
self-taught, and+that’ ker acéomp!ishments 
were of recent acquirement. 

Fanny had the faculty of self-improvement 
to a remarkable de » and-it was to her 
credit that she used. it so well. She had fought 
with rare courage and intelligence against .the 
trammels of circumstances, and conquered the 
cruel barriers that beset the aspiring soul born 
in‘ obscurity. “The* world is just. to its sélf- 
made men, but it bas liftle to say in engour- 
agement or praise of its self-made women; 
and they can afford to: do“without’ the world’s 

raise, for they, have the admiration of the 

ittle:citeles where they are known and their 
influence felt—the firesides, where they are 
quiet hetoines. > 

“You -will let me help you in’ this matter,” 
Arthur said, when Fanny, having put off her 
walking attire, and taken baby, did the ‘Hon- 
ours of the tea table with the grace of a 
charming housewife. She was troubled the 
whiie by the reflection’ that Percy might not 
approve of this pleasant intimacy with a gen- 
tleman friend ; but Percy was far distant, and 
the, trouble was only dim as yet. t 

* What would you advise?” ' 

“You are sure the advertisement is’ from 
him? “Tell me freely, Frances ; confide in me 
entirely. ‘My only wish is to ses you happy— 
to make you happy.” 

He did not intend to look or speak quite £0 
earnestly, bub the soul woald tell its story-by 
the ‘face and yoice. 

Yes, Lam guite sure,” she answered quietly. 
‘subduing his’férvour by’ her perfect faith in 
his disinterested purity of motive, ““Sinté I 
came hére'l have hi ¢ tion that ex- 


plains ‘why’ he }@ia‘not ‘reosive my letter or 
-write~ me,” fied : { iit 


- fo me. ° tf ; 
“Can you rely ‘upon’ ‘the trath’ of “your 
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“Thoroughly ; he is such an old friend.” 

“He! ‘Arthur winced’ at that. The mention 
of another masctline individual made him feel 
that Fanny was less‘and less his own to cherish 
and:protect) = | ' ' ? Beg 

“The advertisement’ is‘rather vague,” he 

‘said, stirring bis‘tea slowly. “ Hé has evidently 
tried'to'express too much in'the space. ‘You 
canndt, certainly, dint a: meeting: till you 

‘are certain he is in England.” 

“ But he can write to me.” 

“ Yes. ‘Nathe an‘addréss jsay the post-office 
in my* district, and® should he send a letter I 
will bring it youimmediately. Leave itti'me ; 
a ertise arma and send re a copy 

4 e-paper in-w ‘it appears; or ‘bring it, 
rea. oe ry. 

‘*Do. I shall always be glad to see you.” * 

Hei pressed* her “hand—kissed it, tempting 
himeelf-“feeding the hope that’ common-sense 
taught him he had ‘better abandon. 

“ You love him'‘so,” “he “said, ‘pityingly ; 
* still cling to him, Frances.” 

“T love him dearly-—shall cling to him while 
T'tive, * Would you havé me give way to 
‘déspair? 

‘“F' would have-you be anything that you are. 
cae might be happier if you could forget 

im.” 

“How?” 

“With me?" he said; slowly. “The old spell 
was upon him while he sat with her, and. the 
man’ was mastered by his strong emotion. 

“Mir, Wilson!” 

°“ Frances, oh;do not be angry.’ Mother tells 
me I 'am-unwise. ‘She tries to-teach me ‘the 
everyday prodence by which men plan, outthe 
straightness of their narrow lives; and I can 
only k of my poor girl becatise she may be 

lost through clinging to the hopeless faith’ in 
hita’who-has put ‘her in ‘such ‘peril—ueglected 
the love‘treasure I'should adore.” 

‘*You'do' not know,” she said, softly ; “and 
Peannot téll you'yet. “Be my brother, Arthur, 
as‘you promised: ‘“Dén‘t let me‘thitk there is 
not/even one man ii the world’ who can be a 
woman's pure, unselfish friend.” 

"The appeal touched ‘him. 

* Pwas unwiee—uhkind,” he said,“ to-come 
between you and thé new-found hope—but I 
was thittking of the fiture; Frances,” 

“Wait for ‘that future, Arthur. ‘Be my 
friend till it comes.; and when it comes; then 
you may seé that T have nbt been quite unde- 
serving ‘of ‘your generous befief.” 

He shook his héad. 

“ You will doubt'me ?” 

**No)\ he’ said ;' “bat: should ‘that future 
come; we shall have td be'strangers.’ Men are 
covetous of those they love, Frances. ‘They 
have so little faith in ‘their ‘kind’ that th 
cannot bélieve ‘in a‘ friendship like ours. 
re ever speak to him’ of me, it is more than 

kely that he will be jealous, and he is sure’ to 
forbid ftirther intercourse.” 

“ Percy will not'so misjudge me.” 

“*'T have lived longer in the world ‘than you, 
though’ f am not much older,” he said; with a 
grave’ smile. ’ “Nothing is so selfish as:love. 
Its very root is selfishness—éven my affection 
for-you’ig selfish in its way.” 

“ Your kindness—that I can only reward 
with thanks—no.” 

‘Ts not'that love selfish that makes us slight 
our ‘kindred—disobey the parents who. gave 
us birth—neglect our social ‘duties—care less 
for-our religion than our passion—forsake our 
_ friends-break’every old sweet tie, no matter 

what-pain it may cause thore- from whom we 
break; so that-we can isolate ourselvés with a 
oy oné?—and they who love truly do all 


“Prue,” sighed Fanny. ©“ E-haye'given:my 
parents bitter pain.” ~ 
‘*Bat you wonld not think of that if‘ he 
were here. It is only when we lose the greater 
joy that we long for’the lesser joy we have for- 
sakes for Lg fpr og ; , 
‘That is too wise for mée;” said Fanny, Fiss-. 
ing her baby: “I ‘know Percy will make ‘as 


fre ® sacrifice for me as I‘have made‘ for 
im.” : 


3¢ ft haya 





‘‘ You. are. onerof those, of whem: the,poets 
tell,” said Arthur, with;a,sort of revarcnee fdr 
the faith that wonld not desert ite idol... ‘“You 
lose the world .for loye, and think, the world 
well lost,” 

“ As a true woman should—as she does,” 

“ As a woman-does,”’ 

* And should.” 

‘SS Wisdom séy 20; and wisdom is wiserithan 
ove,”” 

“ That isa man’sides;” said Fanny. ‘‘ Men 
philosophize, women jel, _.Love.is wiser;than 
wisdom to us, because “it .is,a Wwoman’s;only 


wisdom. 
Mr. Wilson pondered over that answer. 
“ She must have known .ell the joy. and.all 


the agony of passion before she could learn to 
speak like that. A’ woman's words; when-she 
speaks of her heart, are as unanswerable as 
prophecies.” 

‘Mr? Wilson rose to go at eight. The Hour 
and.a-half he had passed‘in the little shabby 
room would have been wholly pleasant but for 
the pain that would come when be thought of 
Percy, whose return:Arthnor felt would take 
from him’a dear sister—a sympathetic, gentle 
companion,. There was somethiig yery sweet 
to Arthur in hisinté:course’ with Fanny—its 
intellectual communion was such an exalted 
leaven to the hard realitiés.of his woi k-day life. 

While their‘friéndship remained at its. pre- 
sent height hecould enjoy the luxury understood 
by few men and granted to, fewer.” The com- 
panionship of & pure spirit that ministered) to 
his inner existence“kept ‘his holiest impulses 
in play, taught him the charm of self-sacrifice— 
the beauty of love without passion. All men 
have a longing to be better than they are, and 
this longing was gratified with Arthur, begause 
he had met a woman pure of heart, and pure 
of. mind. 

‘Spiritual unison is not inseparable from 
human impulse,”’,he said t0 himself, remem- 
bering his mother’s words; ‘‘and it can exist 
withont marriage, for there are no marriages 
in‘heaven, and there it is all spiritual unison. 
That is an answer that, I think, will totally 
upset my mother’s theory of soul science. or 
psychology, as it pleages her to.term it.’’ 

‘What are you thinking of?” - inquired 
Fanny, seeing him smile, 

“Bométhing you have taught.me.”’ 

“May I know?” 

Yun.” 

And he told her, repeating the conversation 
that had taken place between Mrs. Wilson and 
himself, It nearly. went beyond Fanny’s 
depth, buthe made it simple to. her under- 
standing. 

* And what do you think ? ” he asked. 

“That you may be right in what you say of 
yourself now.”’ 

Well?” 

“ And what Mrs, Wilson said of you will be 
trué by-and-by.’ ’ 

‘In other worde, you suggest that I do} not 
know my own mind.”’ 

Our mind chaziges as we change.” 

“Tmpclite; but, perhaps you are right, 
though I shall. never change to you, Frances.” 

** Women are covetous of those they love,’’ 
she said, altering the text of his.own words to 
turn them back upon him ; “and the day may 
come when you will-not be permitted to. meet 
me or to care for me.”’ 

‘* Never. I have met my Egeria in my youth, 
and it Will be my fate to exist upon a memory ; 


.and perhaps that is the, real secret of happi- 


ness—to’ cherish the ideal, and never see .it 
harden into the decay of reality. Whoknows 
how much misery old Numa was spared by 
dying, when he did? He might have outlived 
Egeria’s love, for even Diana’s nymphs played 
queer antics sometimes,” 

“ Who was old Numa? ”’ 

“A celebrated philosopher, sometime king 
of Rome-—the,very ancient Rome.” 


“ E ” 


“A nymph of Aricia, in Italy, so Ovid tells, 


us. She is the poet’s idea of perfection in 
;womanhood—beautifulin shape, pure in spirit 


_| —soméething too sweet’ for eaxth, too.dear. to 





spare>forheaven. Old Numa had been alovy 
time looking for ‘perfection,’ he added, play- 
fully, *‘for was:a widower when ho met 
her,’ 

‘+ And why have you favoured ‘me with that 
scrap of ancient: and clarsical—is it claesical 
history!” 

“ ¥es.” 

‘ Themwhy ?” 3 

‘“Beeause xyou are my Hgeria,” he suid), 
tendérly;;and he would have said moze, but 
Fanny silenced him with a little bit of gentle 
eaquetry. ’ 

‘Remember thst you: cannot be my old 
And when will 


. 


Numa till you are a widower. 
you bring me that advertisement?” 

“A hint fur‘me to go,” hesaid. “Youshall 
seeitina-very few days, Frances. Printers 
ave-sadly impracticable to lovers ; but it shall 
appear soon, and I’ hope—though the realizs- 
tien of your hope is»my|misery—that it will 
result in a letter from him.” 

Aund-so he went, light of ‘foot and glad of 
beart—the! recollection of the little band he 
had clasped and left a kiss upon thiilling 
within him. He:rode home on the top of « 
crowded “omnibus, but he was completely 
isolated -within: his own thoughts—ponc ering 
over his strange affection for Fanny—wender- 
ing whether it would ever change, and what 
would.be the-end of it. 

With Fanny the time hadgone likea dream. 
She.told-herself that his visits were dangerous 
to him, aud might be productive of misery to 
her. Percy might blame her, the world mis- 
judge. But then she knew theirs was an inuo- 
cent affection, and it was very pleasant. 





CHAPTER XXyV. 
THE LETTER FROM PERCY, 


Ma..Wi1:0n kept his word.» The advertise- 
ment appeared soon, and he took the paper to 
her in the evening. Fanny was not held long 
in suepense as toits result; Tour days after 
the publication of her reply Arthur took ber a 
lettex. 

He, would not stay that evening—would not 
go upstairs, though she thanked him with tear- 
ful eyes.. He could not bear to see her emotion 
over the epistle from the man who had her 
love. 

“TI trust it will bring you happiress,”’ he 
said, in the low tone that characterized him 
when he was much moved. ‘I trust it will 
explain everything, though the explaining may 
bes step towards our eternal separation.” 

What. more he would have said found ex- 
pressiqgn;in an action. As though he feared 
that letter. might be the prelude to their fare- 
well; he held her to his heart for a moment, 
and kissed her wistful, trembling lips. She 
could.not chide him for that impressible token 
of hig great and good affection. 

‘‘ Forgive. me,” he said. ‘Heaven bless 
you!” and.he closed the street-docr between 
them. His footstep sounded slow and firm 
and heavy as he went away. 

“ The first, pexhaps the last caress, she will 
ever give me,” he thought; ‘ and de can revei 
in them—take therm. by the right of ber fata! 
faith. I try to be a good Christian, but Lf fear 
that I hate him,”’ 

Fanny went.to her rocm to read the letter 
made so precious by long wailing. She gavo 
a thought of gratitude to the bringer of it as 
she broke the seal. She must have been less 
than woman had she been insensibie to his 
devotion for her—the idolatry of a gevtleman 
is always welcome flattery, whether it can be 
accepted and returned in kind or not. 

But, he went from her mind as she began to 
read. There.was no room for anything bus 
the old idol now. 

‘‘T could no longer bear this protracted 
silence, my darling,’’ Percy commenced; and 
I began'to bave an idea that all was not so 
satisfactory as I had been led to believe. 
When I have mentioned you in my letters to 
my. father his. answers have been very strang® 
and vague, and Ihave some slight fer that f 
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have been kept in the dark. I have a fear, 
too, that our correspondence has been tampered 
with. It seemed so strange that you should 
be contentito abide by the arrangement ‘made 
by our respected parents so soon after my de- 
parture; that before the place was scarcely 
cold from my footsteps you should accept a 
bargain that'tacitly compelled you to forget me. 
“Whenever I have mentioned you to my 
father, bis sole and invariable reply has been 
that you were in the care of your friends. 
That the money was regularly paid, and regu- 
larly received, and there as far as we were con- 
cerned—meaning himself and me—the matter 
ended. As if it could end there—asif I could 
think of my poor pet dragging out an existence 
sin the old wretched place—as if I would let 
you exist on @ peer pittance of five pounds a 
month—as if I could rest till I knew the issue 


- of the precious little secret you whispered to 


me just before we parted. I was sure you 

would find means to let me know; for I was 

very anxious, darling.* And I am anxious still, 

yw not a line came—no sign to tell me of our 
abe. 

‘* Write, dearest, at once, and tell me every- 
thing. Enclose the letter to me in the envelope 
I send, addressed to M. Johann Spohr, then it 
will come to me direct, and I shall know there 
is no danger of its being tampered with. Of 
course, when I heard that you had gone home 
on the morning of my departure, I did not 
think of writing to you. My father expressly 
forbade it ; but I did think you would write to 
me. 

** And I believe you did write. Iwas in the 
habit of sending one of my assistants for my 
letters. I was always engaged on the works at 
post time, and the post-office was some few 
miles away. I am sorry to have reason to 
think that 3 father bribed the fellow to 
suppress your letters, if there were any. Should 
I find such to be the case, he shall have a 
horsewhipping that he will not forget for the 
remainder of his days. 

‘If Ireceive your reply safely I will send 
you some money immediately. I am sure you 
must want some; and I shall be in England 
goon, dearest. I cannot say exactly when, but 
soon. We must arrange a meeting strictly in 
secret, for you may be certain we shall be 
closely watched. You can judge how passion- 
ately I long to sce you—think of how you 
long to see me. 

‘“‘ And, dearest, I have succeeded. My posi- 
tion is almost independent, and we may, per- 
haps, tell our secret soon. I shall sound my 
father first. I do not want to quarrel with 
him—for, with all his little failings, he is very 
fond of me. And of course he cannot under- 
stand my feelings for my own darling; but he 
will like you when he knows you better. How 
can he help liking you? 

‘*Kiss baby for me. Fancy! I have been a 
father these several months, and do not know 
the sex of my own child. Sometimes, dear, I 
have misgivings, and picture gloomy things, 
Shuuld anything have happened during all this 
long time of silence—should we have—Heaven 
forbid !—lost our little pet, and you alone in 
your sorrow ? 
risked everything, and been home ages ago. 

“T must say farewell now. 
know a letter will find you, I feel that I can- 
not write enough. Answer at once. I shall 
count the hours. 


“ Your own, true as ever, and, I think, more | 


in love than ever, 
“ Percy,” 

There were numberless postscripts, each one 
added to the other, as though the pen lingered 
over its loving task, and Fanny read every 
line over and over again. She wept with joy ; 
talked delicious, rapturous nonsense to her 
infant; kissed him a thousand times, and told 
him his papa was coming home, quite believ- 
ing, in ber heart, that the tinv fellow under- 
stood every word, and sympathized with her. 

‘‘ Had she not spoken the truth to Arthur 
Wilson?” Fanny ask d herself, in delight. 
‘*And had not Perey nobly redeemed her 
faith?” She clapped her hands in ecstacy. 





| 
| 


| uplift it. 





“I was right,” she said. “Mamma ‘was right, 
baby. Love is wiser than wisdom, because it 
is @ woman’s only'wisdom. And papa is 
coming home—my Percy is coming home! ” 


(To be continued.) 








THE ENEMY SHE LOVED. 





“Tr I thought danghter of mine would so 
much astouch a hated German’s hand I would 
swear she had been changed in her cradle!” 

So spoke Jules Favart in hot breath, just 
before the siege of Paris had begun—breath 
kindled by the news brought him by the girl 
shrinking before his anger—the news that one 
of her schoolmates, and the child of an old 
neighbour, had absolutely been married, the 
day previous, to a young German officer, bear- 
ing active arms against the country of his 
newly-made wife. 

All through the day old Jales kept mutter- 
ing to himself; at nightfall he called his little 
Olive to him. 

‘“Women are strange beings,” he began, as 
if to relieve his mind of a load which was 
weighing upon it; “and perhaps I’ve no right 
to believe you of different stuff from the rest. 
These are uncertain times we're in, too. I 
want you, Qlive, to make me a solemn promise; 
nay, more, to kneel beside me and m me & 
solemn oath. Kneel, my girl—kneel.”’ 

Pale and terrified, the young girl knelt. 

“ Now raise your hand, and swear that you 
will never marry a man who cannot boast 
French blood in his veins!” 

Solemuly the girl swore. 

The old man smiled triumphantly as he 
bent and kissed the long, shining black braids 
wound about the little head. 

“I’m ready now,” he said. 

Within a week the siege of Paris had begun. 
Within a month the child of Jules Favart, 
who had enlisted, was orphaned. A German 
bullet had stilled for ever the heart so loyal 
to France. 

For a time Olive was stunned. Noone found 
opportunity to sympathize with her grief, for 
around and about her everyone was nursing 
some misery of theirown, Every house bore 
some badge of mourning. Every heart carried 
its own burden. 

But sorrier days were in store for Paris— 
days when the Germans marched untroubled 
through its streets, and spoke their hated 
language in loud, triumphal accents. 

On a party of these Olive stumbled one 
evening as she hastened home. They were 
common soldiers, and her pretty face, 
from which she had thrown back her heavy 
veil of crape, attracted them. 

Instantly two of them approached her, ad- 
dressing her in insulting praise in her own 
tongue. 

She hastily drew down her veil, but one 
bolder than the rest raised his hand to again 
Scarcely had he done so than it was 
struck down by a sharp, quick blow from be- 


The wonder is that I have not | hind. 


Olive turned to see the Frenchman who had 


Now that I | delivered her; but, lo! a young officer, in full 


German uniform, stood before her, respectfully 
tonching his hat. 

A few swift words of command to the men 
sent them abashed away. Then, with an ac- 
ceut almost as pure as her own, he begged that 
she would allow him to escort her to her home. 

‘*Such outrages in time of war are difficult 
always to prevent,” he said ; “but you riek 
much by appearing unattended in the street. 
Always your father—your brother—” 

‘*Ah!” she interrupted, ‘‘do you leave us 
our fathers and our brothers? No!.I have 
been to the hospital, caring for the r men 
who may be spared to their daughters and 
their sisters. As for me, you have already 
taken from me my all.” 

And she moved quickly away, as if the con- 
versation were at an end; but the young officer 
kept pace beside ber. 





‘Pardon me,” he said, “ Oye zee ate. too 

0 and too pretty to pass ugh Paris 
Gasnalenbed. You hate me as your, foe, but 
you must lef me guard you to your home, even 
though you hate me the more.” _— 

‘‘There is no need,” she replied. “I go 
every day to the hospital, and every day at 
this hour, or very little earlier, I must return.” 

A shadow, and then a light, swept over the 
young man’s face, ; 

“Tam stationed so near here that, if you 
will permit me, every night I will be your 
escort.” 

“I would rather die than accept a kindness 
from your hands, or those of any of your 
blood!’’ she answered, hotly—*‘ you, who are 
my dear father’s murderers !"” 

And as she spoke the last words she paused 
before “f gate, which the concierge hasti 
opened for her admittance, and which in- 
stantly swung to behind her. . 

But alone in her own room, Olive paused 
Singularly enough, she could recall every fea- 
ture of the young officer’s face—a face which 
seemed to her to realize some dream of manly 
beauty; the echo of his voice lingered in her 
ear—a voice low, and rich, and musical— 
musical even when he had sternly addressed 
the soldiers in his own guttural tongue. 

All the next day she was busy again among 
her wounded. 

‘When evening fell she hastened homeward, 
but with new dread, new sinking, until, looking 
behind her, as she turned the corner of a street, 
she saw, following ber, her protector of the 


night before. c 
Until the gate again closed behind her, he 
let but that Tittle istance intervene between 


them. 

The hot blood mounted to her face, and yet 
an instinctive sense of care and protection 
mingled with what she named his presumption. 

Every night after it was the same. Earlier 
or later, as she might chance to be, he was 
near her, nor left her till safe within her own 
home. One night he approached her. ; 

“ There will be fighting to-morrow,”’ he said. 
“I cannot be here to aid you. You must not 
go out alone. Promise me that you will not.” 

For a moment she was almost tempted into 
forgetfulness that he was a German. For a 
moment she was almost tempted to answer,— 
“T promise!” then she recovered herself, and 
turned hotly and indignantly upon him. 

“Pass my word to you !”’ she said—‘ to you, 
my encmy—the enemy whom I hate!” 

“ And you, my enemy, are the enemy J love!” 
he replied. ‘‘ Why should I love a woman to 
whom I have spoken scarce twenty words in 
my life, and who has answered me with scorn 
and contempt always? I know net. Some 
strange freak of fate, perhaps, but so it is. I 
may go out to-morrow to meet mydeath. IfI 
should, doubtless you will never know that 
thus France has avenged herself; but I should 
like to feel you sometimes gave me one kindly 
thought, even as my last thought, living or 
dying, will be of the one woman who gave me 
a stone for the heart I offered her. ut, for 
Heaven's sake, promises me you will not go out 
alone to-morrow. Do not let me have the 
added torture that you are in peril,”’ 

They had reached the gate ere this, Her 
hand was on the bell. She opened her lips, 
meaning to rebuke, but lo, instead, the two 
simple words, ‘I promise!” alone emanated 
from them in a low and thrilling whisper. 

Before she had divined his intention, he:had 
caught in his the little gloved fingers and 
raised them to his lips. _The next moment the 
gate swung to between them, and Olive, flying 
to her own room, had flung herself in a burst 
of bitter sobbing on the bed. 

He was a German, and she—/ated him. 

Three days after she paused beside two sur- 
geons in earnest consultation, : 

“ There's but one way tosave him,” saidone. 
“It’s an ugly wound, but he’s sinking from 
loss of blood. If we could get some one to 
submit to transfusion, I think he would re- 
cover.” 


“Impossible!” answered the other. 
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And Olive passed on into the room where 
lay the sufferer. She paused beside the cot. 
He was lying, white and insensible, upon the 
pillow, his head bound in blood-stained band- 
ages ; but, all changed as he was, she recog- 
— him, and fell, with a low cry, beside 
bim, 

To her- he. was nameless, but he was the 
German whom she—hated, and the man whom 
she—loved ! 

Ah, in that moment she knew the truth, and 
then she remembered the surgeons’ words. 
They were about separating when she returned 
to them. 

“ You said transfusion would save him,” she 
said. “Iam strong and I am ready.” 

And rolling back her sleeve, she. disclosed 
her bare, white arm, with its dimly-outlined 
blue veins. 

A little while the physicians demurred, but 
it was a new experiment in science, and in the 
end she had her way. 

She did not even shudder as the sharp lancet 
penetrated her vein, and the faintness which 
crept over her—the deadly faintness—as the 
blood poured from her veins into his was 
ecstasy ; for though to her it might mean 
death, to him it was life—her life for his. 

She swooned tefore the operation was com- 
pleted, and days had passed before she could 
rally even to know that her sacrifice had not 
been in vain. 

Bat the terrible days were over, when Olive 
was alluwed to once more assume her réle as 
nurse. Max Meyder was still in need of all 
her care; but when she stood once again be- 
side him he looked at her with wide-open, 
conscious eyes, into which, as he recognized 
her, there came a look of ineffable happiness. 

‘*My love!” he murmured, and then fell 
asleep, with her hand clasped tight in his. 

Through long weeks she nursed him—weeks 
which taught her that all her future must be 
wretchedness, since her promise to her dead 
father forbade that he should share it, 

Bat one evening, as they sat together in the 
twilight, he almost wholly convalescent now, 
he spoke them, as, in low, endearing accents, 
he asked her to be his wife. 

Amid bitter sobs she told him all then, and 
hid her face within her hands. But he gently 
drew them down, and drew her head upon his 
heart. 

‘“*My own,” he said, ‘‘your sacrifice has 
borne its fruit. Your husband must boast 
French blood in his veins, forsooth! Have I, 
then, none in mine? Did you not mingle 
yours with mine—the very blood of Jules 
Favart himself? Ah, Olive, keep your vow 
to your dead father, and, keeping it, give your- 
self to me!” 

In silent rapture, Olive listened to the 
words; bat, as her arms close-clasped them- 
selves about his neck, he knew that he had 
won bis cause, and that she had gone over 
for ever to the—ENEMY SHE LOVED ! W. Jd. 








Tue large and massive block of buildings 
situated within the Tower of London, which 
for nearly two centuries past have been used 
as the Ordnance Office and Stores, was recently 
sold by auction by order of the Commissioners 
of Works preparatory to their being taken 
down to clear the site for the restoration of the 
Lantern Tower, which formerly stood on a 
portion of the site occupied by the buildings 
about to be demolished. 


We shall have a pretty bill to pay the Suez 
Canal Company, for our liabilities have been 
at the rate of £3,000 per day for .ship dues, 
and 10f. for each soldier who went down the 
canal, Add to this a quarter of a million tons 
of shipping for transport charged at an average 
rate of £1 per ton per month; and as the 
charters endure for four months, a. million 
sterling will go to the companies who have 
been fortunate to have ships taken up by the 
Admiralty. 





“IF ONLY.” 


CHAPTER IY. 
HOW VERA SPENT HER BRIDAL NIGHT. 


In the corner of a first-class carriage crouched 
rather than sat a little brown velvet clad figure 
with her hands pressed tightly to her forehead 
to still its throbbings. 

The train was dashing along at full speed, 
being the night express to London, and Vera 
was fast approaching the great metropolis, in 
a kind of dazed dreamlike stupor quite un- 
conscious of the pain and misery her fatal 
step was causing the man whom she had sworn 
to “love, honour and obey” but a few short 
hours before. 

** Could it have been my fancy,” she thought, 
“ that L heard his voice as we were just starting, 
calling me? Oh! no! Iam nervous and tired ; 
besides he does not care enough for me to 
follow me.” 

If she could but have seen that insensible 
form laying cold and desolate in the waiting- 
room, where the porters had led him, crushed 
and hopeless, deserted by his young bride and 
wife, to be tended by strangers, her heart 
would have been moved, and things that were 
now hidden from her would have been revealed, 
and two lives might have been saved from 
despair and wreck. 

She still sat on, ever and anon looking out 
into the dark, damp shadowy night, as the 
train with lightning speed dashed atong past the 
fields of corn, which now hung down, dank 
and wet with the weight of the heavy rain- 
drops, past now a still fathomless looking pool, 
into which she gazed with a yearning tender- 
ness, as she murmured, — 

“Oh, to be at rest in your still quiet water, 
down among those rushes, where I should feel 
I was at peace out of this dark world of dis- 
appointment—out of his way. Why did he not 
tell me before this morning, the truth, that his 
heart was no longer mine? Why, oh God! did 
he leave it till even I dare not say the word that 
would have saved us!” 

She sat thus pondering over the wants of 
that wretched day, quite oblivious of the 
presence of a gentleman who sat immersed 
apparently in his paper, the opposite side of 
the carriage, but who had been furtively 
watching Vera with looks of curiosity and 
admiration. He saw the little pensive mouth 
move as if in mute anguish or appeal, and the 
little restless hands that were never at rest, 
and wondered how it was that a girl so lovely, 
with every evidence of seeming wealth 
surrounding her, should be travelling alone, 
unattended by the last train to London. 

“By Jove! I believe she has taken French 
leave, and is escaping from some convent, from 
Calais or thereabouts, for she looks frightfully 
scared; poor little thing, I must try and com- 
fort her, and find out her history. She is 
certairly very lovely, but there is a cold 
proud look in her eyes that tells me I must be 
cautious.” 

Raising his hat, he said, ‘‘ Pardon me, may 
I offer you the use of my paper?”’ 

Vera started at the sound of a strange voice, 
and accepted the kindness mechanically. 


In a few minutes he ventured to remark 

upon the weather, saying, ‘It was very un- 
leasant crossing the Channel to-night, and I 

io you have suffered. May I offer you my 
flask? a little brandy is the best corrective for 
nausea.” 

“ You are very kind,” Vera replied, “but I 
have not crossed over to-night.” 

‘*T beg your pardon, I am sure; but I thought 
I had seen you on board the packet, or Ishould 
not have presumed to have addressed you;” 
this in an apologetic tone, as he noticed the 
cold proud look and haughty manner, but 
which did not deter the Hon. Robert Cotswold, 
who never swerved from his determination 
when his interests or passions were aroused. 

‘Pray say no more about it. I thank you 
for your courtesy to a lady travelling alone,’ 





she said, in a gentle but cold tone, as she 
thought how thankful I am that this gen- 
tleman is here, and that I am not by my- 
self, for I fear I should either have lost 
my reason or done something dreadful. It 
was a merciful Providence that has watched 
over me to-night, and what a relief to 
hear a voice of sympathy, of kindness, as I was 
beginning to ——,” and she shuddered as she 
remembered the mad thoughts that had flashed 
across her brain as she passed that silent 


ool, 

As Vera made a semblance of looking at the 
Graphic she took a hasty glance at her fellow- 
traveller, and was evidently not displeased 
at his appearance, which was that of a gentle- 
man, 

He was a man about thirty, with the stamp 
of the patrician—that nameless, easy grace of 
manner only to be met with in good society. 

But Vera in the uncertain light did not ob- 
serve the bold unscrupulous look that spoilt an 
otherwise handsome face, or the wan, pallid, 
jaded expression, and the too palpable crow’s 
feet that had planted their hateful impression 
at the corner of his eyes—sure indicators of 
dissipation and so-called pleasure. 

The night now became intensely dark, not a 
star was visible, and therain poured with un- 
abated violence, pattering on the roof of the 
carriage and beating against the windows. 

“ What a dreadful night,” he remarked ; “J. 
sincerely hope you have your friends coming to 
meet you?” 

; — I expect no one,” she said, with a weary 
sigh. 

** Do you get out at Charing-cross? because ifi 
will give me great pleasure to render you any 
little service that lies in my power,” he said, 
in a tone of solicitude. 

“ Thanks, you are very kind. I shall simply. 
require a cab; but perhaps you may be able 
to tell me where Hoxton is ?” 

* Hoxton ! but you do_not wish to go there 
to-night ? ” . 

‘Yes, that is the place I have to go to. Is 
it very far from the station?” 

‘Well, Icannot exactly say where it is, but 
it is somewhere eastwards, I imagine.” 

‘“ What on earth takes her to such a quarter 
as that at this late hour? There is some mys- 
tery here, and as I have nothing better to do 
I’llendeavour to solve it,” he thought, ‘ and 
will follow her.” 

They lapsed into silence again, which was 
only broken by the train slackening speed, and 
the porters openiug the doors, announcing the 
arrival at Charing-crosg, 

As be handed her out of the train he said,— 

‘“Have you any luggage in the van, as I will 
get it collected for you?” 

“ Yes, I have several trunks.” 

‘* What name?” he asked, eagerly. 

‘* Mrs. Beverley ; but pray don’t trouble on 
my account, the porters will attend to it,” she 
said, as she held out her hand to beckon one to 


er. 

‘* Really, madam, I cannot permit a lady to 
be at the mercy of these men, and beg that 
you will allow me to assist you,” saying which 
he quickly made his way to the van, and saw 
her luggage placed on a cab, into which he 
handed her, telling the man to drive to the 
address she named. 


As soon as she had left, he hailed a hansom- 


and told the driver to keep Vera’s cab insight, 


_ 


CHAPTER V. 
A HUMBLE BUT TRUE FRIEND. 

Vera’s cab stopped before a small house in 
one of the many streets leading out of the New 
North-road, and she alighted and knocked at 
the door. After waiting a brief while it was 
opened by a respectable-looking woman, who, 
upon seeing her visitor, yey let fall the 
little paraffin lamp she held in her hand. 

‘Saints alive! why it’s Miss Vera, the dar- 
ling herself,” and she drew the trembling 
Vera into the little passage, with wide-open 
eyes expressive of wonderment and consterna- 
tion, 
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«“ Yes, nurse, it’s your Vera, tired and oh! 
ro weary. Go and get my things out of the 
cab, and ask me nothing now,” and she sank 
on the little hard horse-hair sofa in M 
Joyce's little parlour, faint and heart-sick. 

When the luggage was stacked up in the 
house to Mrs. Joyce’s satisfaction she busied 
herself in getting a cup of:tea, and hurried: to 
the side of Vera, saying,— 

“Now, Miss Vera, you must drink: this 
before you speak a word; you look’ worn, and 
downright dead-beat.’’ 

Poor Vera was only too thankful ‘for her 
humble friend's kindness, for her mouth was 
parched, and her bead ached and throbbed with 
a dull, numbed intensity. 

‘‘T am so glad, nurse dear, to find you were 
up; my great fear was that you had -gone ‘to 
bed, and I think‘ that has made me-:worse, 
wondering what I should do at: this time of 
night if I could not make you hear,” said Vera, 
when she had drank ber tea and rested some- 
what, 

‘*I’m right down thankful, deary, that it so 
happened that George is late this week-at the 
station, for asa rule wild horses wouldn't 
wake bim or me when once we go into our first 
sleep like. ButI amaltogether ecared.. Woy 
I only got a hamper this blessed night with come 
wedding-cake and wine, and a letter from Mrs. 
Cleevedon to say that you were married this 
morning, and that you had told her-to send it 
on so that I should drink your health on your 
wedding-day. Oh! dear! oh! dear! there is 
some awful trouble, I know thereis,’’ and the 
poor woman rocked herself to and fro in an ex- 
cited manner. 

If there was one thing she loved most-in the 
world it was Vera ;.she had. nursed her: from 
an infant, and when Mrs. Norton died had 
brought her up entirely. 

“Let me lay my head in your. lap,-nurse, 
like I used to do,” said Vera, as she took’the 
hard, honest hand of the worthy creature and 
jaid it on her burning temples; “ there, like 
that. It will seem like old times,” and she 
nestled down on alow footstool and rested her 
weary little head, with its sunny rippling hair, 
into the coarse linen apron, feeling that rest 
and a loving heart were bere. 

Some time elapsed in silence, when’ Mrs. 
Joyce found she had fallen into a -deepsleep of 
exhaustion, a kind of heavy stapor. 

Raising her tenderly, she carried Vera inher 
strong arms into the little back parlour, which 
was furnished as a bedroom, for Mary Joyce 
let the two little rooms, but fortunately they 
were untenanted nowy and laid her on ‘the 
clean but humble little bed without disturbing 
her from her deep slamber. 

‘Poor darling!’ she murmured, as‘ she 
stood and watched the sleeper; “I little 
thought I should be looking on ‘your:sweet face 
this blessed night. It seems but like yesterday 
that I sat by your cot and sang you to sleep, 
and to think that you have returned to your 
poor old nurse in your trouble for comfort.” 

Her soliloquy was interrupted by the sound 
of the street door key tarning ‘in the lock, and 
she bustled ont of the room ‘to meet her good 
man to enjoin him to be quiet, and to commu- 
nicate the wonderfal news. 

Vera was awakened in the morning after a 
deep, dreamless sleep, with a little soft chubby 
hand patting her face, and a little voice say- 
ing,— | of 

‘*Let me tum and sit on yonr bed, pretty 
lady,” and the brighé little face of a pretty 
child was raised to hers for a kiss, 

This was Mary's only child, and as Vera 
looked into the innocent happy face, a fec\inz 
of hope sprang up in her heart: as: she kissed 
the little rosebud lips and allowed the curly 
head to nestle on ber breast. 

‘My mamma says you is veryill, lady; me 
was ill once, and had to take nasty medicine, 
but me put my hands together and said my 
prayers like a good girl, and a pretty-angel put 
me to sleep, and me’s better now, quite 
well. Sall me say my prayers for you, pretty 
lady?” 

‘* Yes, darling, if you like,” said Vera, strok: 





ing her head, and beguiled from thinking of her 
own unhappiness .by, the innocent prattle of 
this little cherub. 

“ Goodness gracious! I thought as much,” 
said Mrs. Joyce, as she entered’ the room with 
a cup of fragrant coffee on a tray covered, with 
a snowy cloth. ‘‘Come, Maggie, this instant ; 
you will teaze the lady, and you know I told 
you to be very quiet, and ‘then to steal in like 
that. What a child it is to be sure!” 


‘‘Don’t take her away, nurse dear, she ddes 


not disturb me; do let her stay,” replied Vera, 
pleadingly, and little Moggie was made happy. 

As Vera went through 
rious summer sun threw its rays into the 
chamber, and slanted with its i gleams 
upon the faded crimson curtains at the! win- 
dow, and penetrated every nook and cranny, 
exposing the little wooden washstand with its 
green and white cheap service, and reveal- 
ing the darns in the white coverlet as it danced 
merrily and mockingly upon every shabby bit 
of furniture, and then cast its fitful sh 
upon Vera, standing at the small swing glass, 
as she fastened the elegant satin robe before 
going to breal:fast. 

What a contrast to her surroundings was 


, this sweet, vision of youth, as. she stood, that 


lovely summer’s morning looking’out into: the 
dingy little street, thinking over all ‘that had 
passed in twenty-four hours. * 

The stormy night had freshened ‘the air, and 
a delicious breeze penetrated the parlour even, 
fag a dainty little breakfast was laid for 

er. 

A fow rosés were in a vase by the side of 
her plate ; "also a dish of strawberries looking 
fresh and tempting, and the best tea-pot, which 
only came out on stateoccasions, was so highly 
polished that it-gleamed and shone between 
the array of.,white table-linen and ° bright 
spoons and forks, and made a picture that few 
could have looked al anmoved, for it betrayed 
the devotion of.a loving heart. 

‘When Vera had finished her breakfast, of 
which she had eaten but sparingly, she recol- 
lected that Mrs. Joyce had to be warned, in 
time to prevent her communicating her where- 
abouts toher aunt, 

Opening the door, she called softly, ‘“Mrs. 
Joyce,” and heard that worthy soul say,— 

“Now, George, be partickler about that 
letter, and don’t put it in the London box.” 

Ina moment Vera grasped the import of 
these words, and she almost flew down the 
kitchen stairs, only to realize her worst fears, 
For Mrs. Joyce said, with a smile of satisfac- 
tion ,— 

“ T have sent it off now, she'll be sure to be 
here this evening.” 

“Oh! nurse, what—what have youdone? ” 
she almost gasped, so great was. her emotion. 
“You have written to my aunt; go, stop him 
from posting it, for mercy’s sake !” 

Seeing the look of terroron Vera’s face,sheran 
up the area-steps, and flew along the street, and 
astonished her husband by snatching the letter 
out of his hand just as he was on the point of 
dropping it into the box, without vouchsafing a 
word of explanation in reply to, bis query.of ,— 

“ What's the matter now, missus ?” 

During her short absence, Vera. passed 
through a fiery ordeal, as she thought how all 
her plans were likely to be frustrated by the 
officious kindness of hér humble friend. 

“T shall go mad!” she exclaimed, as ‘she 
paced the room, looking haggard, and with 
eyes that gleamed with the fire of’ tience, 
‘*T shall be the laughing-stock of all’ my friends, 
and have to listen to words of pity and’ sym- 
pathy from’a host-of women;‘who; but -yester- 
day, enviel, whileto-day, they would tarn ‘up 
their eyes and*hrugtheir sh ; atthe run- 
away wife, who was oblige? to retutn to herold 
home like a beaten cur. Rather than endure such 
humiliation I would work for bread “a 
strangers—ay, even beg it in the strestsi” 

So great-was herexcitement that’ she cold 
scarcely speak when Mrs. Joyce’ stood’ before 
her, panting, but ‘with a lock of triumph on 
her buxom face, as she held up thetetter *and 
ejaculated, — 


er toilette, the glo- 





“ Iwas only: jast.in time.’ 

‘“'Phank heaven! ’Vena.: exclaimed, as she 
sank:into a chair. “ My:conduct: must: appear 
strange to you, nurse, ‘but if/that letter had 
gone it would:-have madesme:unhappy for ‘life. 
You »must) premise (me to-say nothing about 
my being here; I would not ask this of.you 
unless I hdd: a ipo reason, Trust..me, 
for I assure you, your: secreoy, is necessary-to 
my whole future.” 

‘© Wild.:horses. wouldn't drag. a, word .even 
from my-lips, deary;; and; if-my George says 
only: half a word,let him look ont; for what 
you wish me to do must be right, Miss..Vera. 
Haven't I held you,in. these.arms and listened 
to your prayers when, you could only lisp, /and 
watched. yon, grow.up»as good a child as,ever 
breathed; kind and ‘loving :to everybody, and 
wouldn’t hurt a worm? No, darling, some.ene 
has done, you, a.great wrong, or you.weuldn’t 
feel as I. see-you.do now.” 

“Dear, faithful heart, heaven | has. indeed 
blessed me in giving,me .such,.a friend; you 
must-help.me to be; brave-and to: battle with 
au evil destiny; I must live this cruel wrong 
down, and face. a hard world, with.unflinehing 
fortitude.” 

‘*How -could your husband | have.been, so 
cruel asyto make you unhappy when: -he had 
hardly, placed the. ring on ,your finger ?)’ said 
Mrs. Joyee, 

Vera looked at her hand mechanically,and 
her face paled, as she exclaimed,— 

““ Why, nurse! the ring, is gone; I must. have 
dropped it in my room—it, was a little loose. 
How strange that it was only placed on my 
finger yesterday about .this,hour, andi now. it 
has disappeared.” 

While the! pair were searching diligently, a 
loud, rat-tat-tat startled Mus. Joyee, who -ex- 
claimed,— 

-' Bless my soul! that's:uncommon.; it must 
be somebody. for. you, Miss. Vera; :nobody 
makes such a noise when..they waat..me.or 
my good man.’ 

Vera trembled asthe _ thought - flashed 
throngh her, mind—* Perhaps ,it is my -hus- 

and,” 

Mrs. Joyce opened,the door, and brought ia 
a card, saying,— 

“ The-gentleman says hs wishes to.‘see-you 
parser and that he travelled. up: to 

ondon with you yesterday.” 

Vera took the card, and saw th 
able Robert Cotswold.” 

‘What canhe want with me?” she said, 
half aloud. “I suppose: I ‘had “better sce 
him.” 

Mrs. Joyce ushered him~into the best ‘par- 
lour with a profusion of: smiles and bows, say- 


‘** Honour- 


ing, — 

“The lady will be with you directly.” 

“ This) promises to be areal adventure ; ” h 
soliloquized,ias he looked round the mean little 
room-and:contrasted his appearance with it. 
“There:is some mystery which you, my bey, 
must uvravel.” 

His further soliloquizing was cut short by 
the entrance of"Vera: es 

“By Jove!” he thought, what a lovely 
creature, as he bowed with: courtly grace, say- 
ing,— 
“ Pardon my seeming intrusion; but I wish 
to restore this,” handimg her a glove, and vadd- 
ing, ‘‘ lam notsure, but I fancy thereis some- 
thing inside the-glove.”’ 

“ My cwedding-ring,”” ‘she thought ;° “how 
strange thathe should have found it,”’ 

“Many thanks,” shexreplied; “ ‘I hopa«I 
have not put you to inconvenience; ‘but may I 
ask, where you found it?” 

“At the station after you had left. I ‘made 
nities “of ‘the * offici: and obtained * the 

“6t the ‘cab; the’ rest was easy, I-am 
466, pleased that I should beable to render 
"gucdh atfifling service.” 

Fy was not quité‘accurate,; for as has 
béén ‘alreaily stated he followed her over night 
and todk’a note of thé ‘address. * 

“T am ‘bure it is very good of you to take so 
mich trouble on my account ; ft was very.care- 
less of me to lose my glove, but I was tired 
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and unaccustomed to travel alone, and found 
your help very acceptable.” 

He could see from her manner that*#be had 
no wish to prolong the interview and he could - 
think of no excuse for remainiog, when the 
door was pushed open, and little Maggie entered 





with an apple in her chubby-little fistyand 
running up to Vera, said,— oa 

‘‘ Me give you this, pretty 
noticing the presence of i 
Cotswold, she added, v 
“* me go get you one, bigf R 
j reed tise hye | 
ittle ’s good-natu g -epeeoh- 
Seeks oo 
or, and hel to thawtthe’ icy reseypevthes 
had attended their -intereiew up -to0tSabeme~- 
ment. ere 

He took the child on/his kn 
head-with his dainty 


Pie s 
me “& ‘a 


> 


4 , - a 
~ arate er aioe 


OR) eT 8% 


ves, gi¥ involgn-: | 
tary little shudder mA apie od hoy détynher: | 


as eas 
boots were, and that they had/almeady Gomer 
into contact with a part of: his attire: , Hie 
only consolation-was, when #Mags starther" 
outraged his aristecratic fe Dy ¢ Ly ig 
at his albert and ditagging peat 


; 
A 


that hé- was suffering» this«x dom » fo i} 


Vera’s gake, 

Whilst ‘inwardly 
—— mn — ‘ ti i 
in her graces, D 
with his walk z n tackle, poli 
ee artleps” 
remark,— : 2 Zz 

“’Oo got hair justiike my puisy. Is your’ 
name Tom, and do*oo stay Bong night> dike 
our tat?” be 

Even Vera’s good breejing was not équal to 
the strain upon her risible faétilties, and he 
laughed merrily, in which he joined as heartily. 

No incident could have plaeed theepair on &* 
more friendly footing, aad when Mrs. Joyce 
knocked at the door and was bidden to enter, 
she was surprised to see Vera with a smiling 
face. 

Little Maggie was taken out of the room 
richer by a florin than when she had entered. 

Vera was quite won over by her new acqnaint- 
auce’s genial manner, and apparent love for 
children. 

When he rose to leave, he said: 
beg the honour, madam, of being permitted to 
pay my respects to you at an early date?” 

‘“‘T fear I cannot say yes, as. my movements 
will be very uncertain, but belisve me, I shall 
ever feel grateful for your kindness to me, a 
perfect stranger.’’ 

As he listened to these words he thought,— 
“* How little you know me if you suppose that 
Tam to be turned from my purpose.in that 
way; no, beautiful one, I shall keep you in 
sight, as well ag memory, especially as there 
is a screw loose somewhere in your life,” 


CHAPTER VI, 
FOILED, 


We left Frank Beverley at the station in a 
thoroughly prostrate condition, both in mind 
and body—crushed by the disappearance of 
Vera on their bridal night. 

Even she, smarting as she was under as 
cruel a blow asa woman could have suffered 
from, must’ have pitied the forlorn condition 
of the man who, when returning consciousness 
brought him back ‘to life, prayed only for 
— and called to her for pity. and com- 
ort. 

He was treated humanely by those sons: of 
toil, who gathered from ‘his incoberent sped¢ 
that he was suffering from the loss of a loved 
one, which caused their hearts to go out to 
him, for they, too, had loyed and were beloved, 
and the spectacle of a strong man writhing in 
agony, as if lashed by scorpions, with pallid 
face, sunken eyes, gleaming in their sockets 
with frenzy, appealed to that one touch .of 
nature that makes the whole world kin. 

The station-master, perceiving that Frank 
was a gentleman, had him conveyed to his 
own home, which was closé by, and sent for a 
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doctor, who, on seeing his condition, ordered 
perfect quiet and rest, 

Mean while Brookes had become alarmed at 
the cuntinued absence of her master, who had 
— out into the storm to search for his 
wife, 

* Pretty goings on, I am sure,” she thought. 
“ Here was I thinking of visiting foreign paris 
and»having a good time of it, when all the 
. is quarrel was brewing; and now my 
ss is broken-hearted, and master 

8, for he did look dreadful.” 
discreet person, and did not care 


Yom 
She was'a 


‘to create a scandal at the hotel by raising an 
falarm, but put on her waterproof and ‘faced. 
} the storm, going to the station in the first in- 


ant shrewdly suspecting that he had gone 
there. 

She heard that a strange gentleman had 
‘been taken ill, and was lying at the station- 
master’s house, whither she hastened, and 
found her worst fears realized. % 

«4 Mrs: Nash-received hervery kindly, and in 
her motherly way elicited from her the-cause 

of all the trouble. 

' ‘* Perhaps my husband may bo able to help 

im,” she remarked; ‘he has a rare memory 

‘or faces-+but here he is:” 
AP hadVera’s appearance deseribed to 

m, eae a2" 

‘“ T think-I ean helptbep 
I handed just such-a lad 


Gor gentleman, for 
© the last train 
‘was muth~ better 
snally with Mr. Nash, 
ad that-be had heard 
suble, and could put 

k of his runaway wife. 
lemanin the same car- 
: o: yeand perhaps he 

cht be of use to you: 

‘* What is bis name, please?” Frank said, a 
pang of jealousy shooting through his heart. 

“The Hon, Robert Cotswold, and a very 
nice gentleman he is, too; but if you make 
inquiries at Charing-cross Station you. are 
bound to find out where she went to, especially 
if she had any luggage with her.” 

‘Thanks very mach, Mr. Nash. You would 
add to the favours already conferred by keeping 
this matter a secret. Tne next train to town 
io?” 

“Tn an hour’s time, sir.” 

“Is there no way of getting there earlier?” 

‘‘ None, except by special. I would not alvise 
you to go to that expense for the sake of an 
hour.” 

‘* But can you provide me with a special? 
Money is no object; aud I feel that instant 
action would save me from madness, perhaps 
worse. Do help me, Mr. Nash, and by doing 
so make me your friend for life.” 

‘‘ But what will the doctor say, sir?” 

“ Never mind him, you are my bast physi- 
cian, Mr. Nash. I shall be ready to start in 
ten minutes.” 

‘*T can have it ready in twenty minutes, for 
I must telegraph to the different stations to 
keep the line clear.” 

“Tn that time Frank Beverley was dashing 
along at mad speed, with the whistle sounding 
in his ears as the engine and one solitary 
carriage rushed through space, but not quickly 
enough to suit his impatient. mood. 

When he arrived at the terminus be hailed 
a hansom, and gave. the. driver, Cotswold’s 
address, which he had obtained from Mr. 
Nash. 

On reaching. Half Moon-sirect,: Piecadilly, 
he retained the cab, and knocked and rang 
impatiently, almost. begrudging. the, time it 
took the:servant to answer the door. 

‘*Is the Honourable Robert. Cotswold . at 
home?” 

“Yes, sir; but I am afraid he caunot see 
you now;., Hevis going hout,” 

“Take -him.this card, like a good fellow— 
this”. as he.slipped a: sovereign into his hand, 

“T'll see what Ican do, sir, if .you will 
kindly step in a moment.” 

On seeing the name, Cotswold muttered,— 

‘* Beverley, why that’s her name; perhaps 


€ 





this is her husband. I must play a deep 
game here; but how the deuce did he find me 
out.” 

Turning to the footman, he said,— 

‘“‘Show the gentleman up, Williams.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
NEVER MORE, 
Brvertty hardly knew how to open the ine 
terview' he had so strangely sought, 
Perturbed as his mind was, he saw how 
quixetic his conduct must appear in the eyes 
of a-stranger, who had simply travelled to 


town with Vera as a passenger in the ordinary 
; os) 


“You wish to speak to me, Mr. Beverley,’’ 
said" Cotswold, eyeing him curiously; “my 
time is short, as 1 have an appointment.” 

These words roused him from his reverie, 
and he replied ,-— 

“T find that you travelled to London last 
night withadady—my wife. Can you oblige 
me with any clue to her present where- 
abouts?” 

“FE must ‘say that you have put a strange 
question to mi6ysir,’’ said Cotswold, somewhat 
coldly:. “You*could not expect me to bea in 
your wifé's ‘confidence. I csrtainly travelled 
withadlady, but we went our different ways at 
Ch sj that is all the information I 
can -Bfferd “you. Hxcuse me, but I must be 
going:mowjand willbid you good morning.” 

“ Patdonmy persistence, sir, but one more 
wordy’ s 

6 wal” 

“This is a serious matter for me as well 
as for herjand may affect the whole course of 
our lives*for gacd or evil.” 

“T cannot see how it-can concern me, Mr. 
Beverley ; besides, I make it a rule never to 
mix myself up in other people’s affairs, and 
this is no exception. Has she no friends? 
Why do you not apply to them? I am really 
very sorry for you, and wish ma'ters may 
come right soon ; you mast really excuse me, for 
if we talk for an hour I cannot say more to the 
point than I have already.” 

“T take your word as a gentleman, and bid 
you good-morning,” said Beverley; “but I 
pity the man or woman, who, whether directly 
or indirectly, has contributed to this unhappy 
state of affairs.” : 

When Beverley was conducted to the door 
he saw a private hansom waitisg. In his 
then state of mind even this trifling incident 
aroused his suspicions. 

Something in Cotswold’s manner—in the 
way ho avoided meeting his eye, gave him the 
idea that he kaew more than he cared to own 
—a kind of presentiment, in fact, that he had 
met an enemy. 

He dismissed his cab, and took up his tation 
at a convenient spot, from which he could 
watch the other’s movements, 

Meanwhile, the Hon. Robert Cotswold fell 
into a soliloquy. 

“ This affair is getting intensely interosting— 

runaway wife, charming, and deucedly pretty, 
and comes up to town with me; jealous 
husband, looking like an escsped Bedlamite, 
discovers that I was her fellow-traveller, rushes 
at me, and in the most melodramatic way 
demands his wife—virtuous innocence—that’s 
me—triumphant. Exit Mr, B.,énter Mr, C. 
at Hoxton. Egad! I am half-inclined to tura 
novelist, and write three volumes on the sub- 
ct." 
“Cotswold, my boy,” he continued, “ you 
will have to be deuced clever, for there was a 
suspicious gleam in that fellow’s eyes I didn’t 
half like; I will drive to the club first, and 
throw him off the scent. should he be trying 
the amateur-detective business.” 

This ruse succeeded, for Beverley did follow 
his cab, and saw him alight at the Army and 
Navy Club. 

Foiled thus far Frank resolyel to go down 
to Sunnybank, where he hoped that -Vera ‘had 
taken refuge. 

He hardly liked facing Mrs. Cleevedon,as 
she would be sure to demand an explanation 
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of his strange ccnduct to ker niece; ard he 
had none he dard to give openly; but needs 
must when sometody drives, and he took the 
first train down. 

When he arrived at his wife’s old home, the 
first person he saw was her maid Brooker, end 
his heart beat high with hope of finding Vera 
there alse. 

Before he could question Brooker, Mrs, 
Cleevedon confronted him, looking pale and 
stern, as she said,— 

“Mr, Beverley, where is my niece?” 

“That is the very question I came to ask 
you, Mrs. Cleevedon.”’ 

‘No husband who treated a wife with kind- 
ness need ask such a question. It was only 
yesterday you took her away from here a happy 
bride, as I thought, and to-day she is a wan- 
derer—she who has been delicately nurtured, 
and tended lovingly because she won every- 
body’s heart by her gentle, winning ways—all 
save yours, Mr. Beverley. If any harm comes 
to her through you you must answer to Heaven 
and to me for your cruelty. You shall never 
darken my doors again until this mystery is 
cleared up. You call yourself a man and a 
gentleman, and yet you put a stigma upon the 
name of your bride of but a day ; shame upon 
you, sir. Go, this is no place for you; I fear 
if you remain I shall forget that Iam a lady, 
or that I once esteemed you an honourable 
man.” 

Beverley was unprepared for this indignant 
outburst on the part of Mrs. Cleevedon, in addi- 
tion to which his conscience told him that she 
was right. 

Without uttering a word in his own defence 
he left Sunnybank with a dull aching pain at 
his heart, and witha brain numbed by the 
blows which fell upon him from so many 
quarters, 

Ashe walked to the station, he fancied that 
the people he met looked at him as if he were 
a guilty thing that all honest men ought to 
shun, and he hung his head for very shame. 

. Whilst waiting for the train, it occurred to 
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[TH WOLF IN THE FOLD.] 


him that his next best step would be to act | 
upon the station-master’s advice, and try to 
find the cabman who had driven Vera from the 
terminus. 

It was late when he reached Charing-cross, 
and to add to his disappointments, he found 
that the man was not on the rank, bot had 
taken a fare some distance, and that nobody 
knew when he might return. 

Worn out in mind and body, he took a bed- 
room at the hotel, and tried to forget his 
troubles in sleep. 

But even in his dreams he enacted the 
scenes of the past day, and awoke tired, and 
wretched, but still full of the cne idea of find- 
ing Vera. 

He pushed his breakfast away untouched, 
and ordered a brandy-and-soda—a thing that 
even in his bachelor experience, he had 
never done at such an early hour in the day. 

Meanwhile, Vera remained indoors at Hoxton, 
pondering deeply over her next step in the 
opening act of the drama of her young life. 

As she sat musing, Robert Cotswold was 
announced, and her heart gave a little jamp of 
pleasure as she looked up and saw him stand- 
ing in the doorway. 

His face was wreatbed with smiles, as he 
apologized for his reappearance, adding,— 

“T have a matter of some importance to 
tell you which must plead as my excuse for 
troubling you. Your husband has called upon 
me.” 

‘‘ My husband,’’she exclaimed in astonish- 
ment—“ impossible.” 

“You may well be surprised,” he answered. 
‘¢T was equally so when he asked me if I knew 
of your whereabouts.” 

**You did not tell him?” she said eagerly, 
with ashen face. 

“No, but be is very likely to find where you 
are throngh the cabman who drove you here. 
Of course I should not think of vouchsafing 
him, or anyone else, information about you 
without your permission.” 

“I can see by her face,” he thought, ‘‘that 
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she fears that man. I have scored one in her 
favour by coming here this morning, and I 
mean to retain it, for she is very lovely, and IL 
teel that I have well nigh lost my heart to her 
already.” 

Bat he had felt the counterfeit of love’s 
fever so often that he might possibly be mis- 
taken now, 

Vera hardly knew how to reply to his in- 
sidious remarks without compromising herself 
in bis eyes, or by offering some explanation of 
the quarrel between her husband and herself. 

She could not thank him for withholding 
her address from the man who, of all others, 
had the best right to i*. 

No lady could have been placed in a more 
delicate position, and he had sufficient tact ta 
en this, for without waiting a reply, he 
said,— 

“IT must now say good-bye, Mrs. Beverley, 
and hope to have the pleasure of meeting you 
again in a sphere befitting your charms and 

race.” 

A look of displeasure croseed her face at the 
rather daring compliment he had paid her, 
but he was careful not to give her the oppor- 
tanity of expressing it in_ words, for his exit 
was rather hurried. 

When she was alone she felt more bitterly 
than tefore her husband’s conduct, 

**Not content with wounding my pride by 
his strange conduct on the day of our marriage, 
he must needs add insult to injury by going to 
@ perfect stranger to ask for my address, 
simply because he happened to travel by the 
same train. If I had committed any fault I 
could have understood this cruel treatment, 
but heaven knows I am innocent.” 

Her wavering resolution was strengthened 
by this last indignity, and she became fally 
determined to hide herself from him. 

She would never see him more, and as she 
sat in that dingy room her lips shaped them- 
selves into the cruel phrase,— 

‘** Never thore—never more!” , 

(To be continued.) 
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{DO NOT FEAR MF, IRENE,’’ THE YOUNG VISCOUNT MURMURED; ‘‘TRUST ME AS YOU WOULD A BROTHER OR A DEAR FRIEND.”’] 


NOVELETTE.] 


IRENE’S PERIL. 


CHAPTER I. 
PRINCE CHARMING, 

“Resiz! Isay,I—rene! Where on earth 
have you bidden yourself all this blessed after- 
noon? If you don’t look sharp to help with 
the ironing I'll give you the rough side of my 
tongue, and may be sumething else as well.” 

So shouted Mrs. Plumstead, a Welsh farmer’s 
shrewdish wife, as she stood at the door of a 
low grey stone house, and looked angrily from 
side to side for the delinquent. 

She had not long to wait. 

A tall Juno-like form was seen crossing the 
farmyard—a girl of imperial presence and sar- 
passing beauty — whose thick braids of dall 
gold hair shone like a diadem, and whose pa- 
trician features seemed to proclaim her “ the 
daughter of a hundred earls” rather than the 
poor farmhouse drudge she was. 

Her eyes were of the rare tawny hazel seldom 
seen, and which, in combina‘ion with a certain 
sbade of bronze gold hair, is so indescribably 
beautiful. 

Mournful and listless was her expression, and 
there was a dumb hunted look on her face 
which was most pathetic. 

Such was Irene, the waif and foundliug, 
taken at an early age from the Llanbadyr 
Workhouse, nominally adopted by Farmer 
Plumstead and his wife, but in reality their 
unpaid, overworke servant-of-all-work. 

Mutely and submissively she obeyed her mis- 
tress’s call. She had been collecting eggs in 
the barn at Mrs. Plumstead’s own request— 
but she gave no answer, offered no excuse. 
To do this, she knew by experience, would only 
irritate the unjust woman further. 

Going into the low, black-raftered kitchen, 
Irene took up the irons and set about her task. 

A fine linen apron of her mistress’s was the 
first thing in the heaped-up basket, She began 





upon this, but in another moment she gave a 
smothered cry, and turned pale. 

She had miscalculated the heat of her iron, 
and the glossy white fabric was disfigured by 
a emoking black patch—no mere scorch, but a 
hopeless burn. What could shedo? No thought 
of concealment entered her mind, all the rough 
treatment to which she had been subjected bad 
failed to eradicate the truthfulness of an in- 
nately noble disposition. 

At this instant Mrs, Plumstead entered the 
room. 

Irene held up the burnt apron. 

“T bave had an accident with this. 
very sorry.” 

The woman snatched the garment roughly 
from her, scarlet with passion. 

“ Get ye gone upstairs, anywhere out of my 
sight, idle, useless huzzy. You are not worth 
your salt, and, as I have often said, I rue the 
day I ever took you out of charity from Llan- 
badyr Union. I wish ye were back there, or 
anywhere but here, that Ido!” Mrs. Plumstead 
exclaimed, harshly, accompanying the words 
with a blow across the girl’s shoulders. Then 
snatching up the irons, she went on with the 
work, muttering savagely to herself. 

A burnt apron! On such trifling events 
sometimes hangs the balance of a fate. 

Taking her lilac sun-bonnet from its peg the 
girl went out. It was nearly milking time, so 
she carried pails and stool with her, and walked 
down to the meadow gate, where the sleek- 
skinned kine stood awaiting her arrival. 

A strange expression was in her eyes—a look 
of resolution, not unmingled with pain. 

Mrs, Plumstead had often expressed her re- 
gret at having saddled herself with so uselessa 
burden, and had wished Irene at the other end 
of the world, What if she were in reality to 
fly from her present miserable home and strike 
outa new life for herself elsewhere ? 

But where—how? A dazzling day-dream had 
once been hers—unlettered peasant girl though 
she was. A year or two back a troop of stroll- 
ing players had come to Cwm Badyr (such 
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was the name of the little village near which 
stood the farm), and Irene had gained the 
grudging permission of her mistress to go and 
see them. 

The acting was poor, the costumes faded and 
the tinsel tarnished, the women rouged and 
pasieés, and the men of the very dregs of their 
profession ; but Irene saw nothing of this. 

She was in fairyland, seized with the strange 
subtle enchantment which only those in whom 
true genius for the stage exists everknew. All 
the characters were real to her, the tinsel gold, 
the play life itself in its varied phases. From 
that m@ment Irene wes an actress at heart. 
Long after the company left her sole pleasure 
was to repeat to herself as much as she could 
remember of their speeches, accompanying 
them with appropriate action and gestures. 

And not only these, but fragments from a 
tattered Shakespeare, found in a lumber chest 
at the farm, and hoarded as the girl’s most 
cherished possession. 

She was unconsciously grounding herself well 
in the rudiments of her beloved art; and the 
grand simplicity of the poet sunk too deeply 
into her soul in these early days ever to be 
obscured by the mannerism and affectation 
which tovoften mark the stage-favourites of our 
time. 

Since the visit of the strolling players a 
wild longing had seized Irene to adopt the 
stage as profession. Poor, friendless, half- 
educated, how was this to be accomplished? 
It seemed the wildest ofchimeras. Yeteach time 
Mrs. Plumstead was unkind to her the hope- 
less yearning to leave Cwm Badyr returned 
more strongly. This time her mind was made 


p- 
‘I will go away from here,’’ she said, aloud, 


in her earnestness, ‘In the great world of 
London they say there is always work for willing 
willing hands, ay, even fortunes waiting tobe 
made, I will try and make my way to London. 
There, at least, I shall be nearer the accomplish- 
ment of my dream than here, Yes—I will go to 
London.” 
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Her cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled as, 
with a firm, quick step she took the road to 
the farm. Unseen, unheard, she had thought 
to herself, bat she was mistaken. 

By the wayside was a group of huge lime- 


stone boulders, overgrown with emerald moss | 


and hardy little ferns, stones which gave rise 
to many curious speculations among the 
learned, who wished to prove themudeposited 
in their present situation by glaeial agency ; 
others more ignorant had name@thenr Nick’s 
Ninepins,” and certainly the cocky; fr ts: 
had a faint resemblance to gigantio b 
bar : My 
hese stones were the sole curiosity spgs- 
sessed by'Cwm Badyr. Occasions aaa 
often, for the village was far out 6f 


track cf tourists, people would walk @yertfram. 
0 Casey 
. ie 








Llanbadyr to see them. Suchwwas 
A gentleman was strollin : 
of crags, examining them listlessly, ‘wi 

terest. He wore the conventional grey 
knickerboskter suit, and had a white Tn 
gauzebandkerchicf loosely twistedround hissun 
bat. Onhis back, too, he bore the regulation 
knapsack; but on looking*more closely it was 
perceptible that his garments; th simple 
tweed, were of an int y cut, “bis 
stockings finest crimsonpgilk, awdchis.Oxford 
shoes (for by such trivialdetailseaagood deal 
may be accurately guessedjvef muchedaintier: 
make than those usually -wern by 
A costly diamond. ring, téo, shone on one“himdy 
With a slight sneer upon his, handsome;) 
aristocratic features theses im- 


hims, 
self on one of the smallerseténes cand drewea 


cigar-case from his pocket, 

“No bad place, perhaps, to enjoysasquist 
weed before I walk back to the Castleintbenvens! 
What a dull country thisis, I amuadévoutty® 
thankful I return to town to-morrow.” 

He: puffed away complacently, idly gazing 
at the lovely landscape—which had little beauty 
to his satiated eyes, 

Suddenly he flung away his cigar, and, with 
an exclamation of surprise, hastily unbuckled 


of the country, the weather, and similar 
topics. 

An accomplished student of woman’s nature, 
he had seen the girl’s look of alarm, and hsd 
read her character at a glance. 

“ TInnocent—and unsophisticated—a simple 
peasant girl, with the face of a Clytie, and the 
figure of a Venus of Milo. A strangeanomaly ! 
I cannot think she was born to her apparent 
Sees ate must try to find out something 
ofsher ry. Odd! but her face reminds 
me ofone I have seen, I forget where.” 

By*carefully abstaining from any more 
compliments, he. succeeded in lalling Irene’s 
feamap and in. drawing her out by slow 
cage began — —_ it —_ pe an un- 
plasamtthing to be walking this cour- 
teousthandsome stranger, who treated her with 
eT tae as if she were a princess, 
auiibad even itsiated on relieving her of one 

BVy pail : 
re Thgiaed was soon in sight ; Irene felt some 
; so. seldom any episode of in- 
her dull life, : 
youmow,’ she said,’ “I live 


you g maam-extended his“hand, as he 


re 
‘*Teamésorry to los@tyour pleasanticompan 
Shake *hands, at lemst, to showsthat a8 
) have forgiven thelibesty I took-inspeaki 
ost rlaidther hand in*his—it was 
toil 


“ Thank you: for» “of my pardon. 
“ now, ere we partjaneay! give you a word 
“of advice? As you passed the stone, on which 
I was sitting smoking, I overheard you speak 
of going to London. If you think of doing so 
alone, it is very unwise—young, and—pardon 
me—beautiful as you are. The great city has 
dangers and pitfalls lurking in its dark mazes, 
which are little dreamed of by the untravelled 





his knapsack, aud took fromrit a pair of ‘lorg- 
nettes. In the distance he had.spied Irene, 
and also, for his sight was. keen in such | 
matters, that she was beautiful. 

He gazed ather through the glesses with rapt | 
attention till sha came nearer. 

Then ha slipped quickly behind one of the | 
larger stones, from whence he could watch her 
unseen. When just opposite the “ Ninepins” | 
she paused to adjust her paile, and the last | 
words of her soliloquy fell upon the young man’s 
ear. 

** T will go to London,” 

He waited till she had resumed her burden 
and passed on her way agaia; them stepped 
from the shelter of the stone, and: followed 
her—unseen. 

A mocking little laugh escapedhis well-cut, 
cruel lips. ‘To London? . You say well, ma 
belle enfant. There you would not h#Ve to:carry 
pails or do hard menial tasks, if that is’ the 
portion you complain of. London is paved 
with gold, and strewn with diamonds—for such 
as you.” 

Thus ran the tenour of his thoughts, as he 
strode along, soon overtaking Irene. 

He raised his hat to her as politely as he 
would have done to a duchess, and addressed 
her in well-modulated tones, saying,— 


‘** Pardon me—bnt I have lost my way and 
wish to go to Llanbadyr. Can. you. direct 
me?” 

He knew well enough that the road on 
which they were standing led straight te the 
town; his question was a mere ‘subteringe. 

Irene coloured under his looky of: bold»ad- 
miration. 

Though only’a farm-servant. she was modest 
and pure ; and something in the: young man’s 
gazefilled her with vague fear. She answered 
coldly, pointing to the path, “ Follow: this—it 
will take you straight into Llanbadyr.” 

So saying, she attempted to.pass on, but 
her.companion was not so readily foiled, and 


and inexperienced. Do nothing rashly, [ beg 
—and yet perhaps my counsel is thrown away? 
Doubtless you have relatives or friends to 
whom you are going—if so, of course it isquits 
another thing.” 

The handsome stranger’s voice was full of 
feigned compassion and tender thoagh respect- 
ful interest. 

Knowing nothing of the world, accustomed 
to little else but hard words and harder usage, 
was it greatly to be wondered at, when led on 
by adroit questions from her new friend, Irene 
confided to him a portion of her story, ending 
with an account of the unlucky accident which 
had caused her sudden resolation, 

“Poor girl! How glad I am that you have 
told me this, for if you will allow meI can be 
of service to you; and can at least‘tell you of 
a shelter where you would be safe till you had 
determined what-to do, and how to seek other 
means of livelihood, You are indeed right. It 
is: impossible that you should remain with 
such’ a woman as your mistress. Happier, 
brighter dajs are'in store; trust me. But you 
say you must go ‘in now. Will you meet me 
at the limestone rocks to-morrow evening about 
this time?” « 

The young man awaited ner answer with ill- 
suppressed triumph. 

e saw ‘that she was caught in the ‘toils, 
from which: few women with whom te” had 
come in contact had escaped unharmed. 

‘* You are*very’kitd'to wish to befriend me, 
Yes. I-will trust you, and will see you’ again 
to-morrow evening.” 

She looked up‘st -bim with earnest, confiding 
eyes, then hastily left him. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER Il. 
A MOONLIGHT MEETING. 


Tue next-evening Irene, with beating heart, 
stole out to her tryst by the limestone rocks. 
Her companion of the previous evening was 





continued tq walk by her side, talking:easily 





awaiting her 


0 with toil, 
He retained *it forsa moment while he 








“Tt was good of yuu to come,” he said 
taking her hand in a warm, reassuring clasp. 
“Let us go and sit within the shelter of 
the stones, there we can talk, unheard and 
unseen.” 

Irene obeyed. 

It was strange how much influence he had 
already acquired over her. 

When they were seated he opened the con- 
versation in a frank, friendly ‘manner that 
disarmed suspicion completely. 

“I want you to tell me, Irene” —he had 
learned the girl's name at their first meeting— 
“all you know about yourself. You cannot 
surely have been a farm-ervant always, for 
there is a refinement about your speech and 
accent quite unlike—well—that of other people 
about here. How is this?” 

Tears filled the girl’s eyes as she answered,— 

* Ah! that was Miss Rose Andrew’s doing. 
She was the clergyman’s sister that used to 
live here, and a kind, good lady, On a certain 
evening each week she held classes for us 
village girls, and lent us books as well. She 
and her brother bought their butter, eggs, and 
milk from my mistress, so when Miss Andrews 
asked if I might come to the school Mrs. Plum- 
stead did not like to refuse lest she should lose 
their custom. I loved going to the class, and 
tried my best to improve, and to copy Miss 
Andrew’s nice gentle ways of speaking—so dif- 
ferent to us rough lasses! It was asad day 
when she left us*to go with Mr. Andrew to a 
better living. Once or twice she wrote to me, 
but her letters ceased, and I heard Mrs. 
Plumstead say she had read in the paper that 
she. was married.” 

“So you tried to copy Miss Andrew! Well, 
you have proved an apt pupil, Irene. But I 
think you would hardly have succeeded so well 
unless you had been ‘to the manner born,’ as 
folks say, Do you know nothing, child, of 
your parentage, save what you told me yester- 
day—that you were found when an infant 
abandoned on the steps of the Lianbadyr , 
Union, where you remained till old -enongh 
to be handed over to the tender mercies of 
that scolding Xantippe, your mistress?” 

What unpleasant doubt or memory lurked in 
the depths of his mind’as he looked searchingly 
at Irene? 

Whatever it was he scon dismissed it, and 
continued his questioning. 

‘Your name, too, is quaint and pretty. How 
did you come by it?” 

“Two questions soon answered. I know 
nothing more than I have told you about my- 
self. As for my name, it was given me by the 
workhouse matron, who said it was marked 
upon the clothes in which I was found. 
Mrs. Finamstéad has often said it is no wonder 
a girl with such a name should have turned out 
stupid, worthless, and incapable.” 

“Poor child!” 

There was a world of pity in the young man’s 
tone as he took Irene’s hand and held it in a 
warm, close pressure. 

This time she aid not draw it away, but let 
it lie quietly in his. 

He was not slow to use’ the advantage he 
saw he had gained. 

He passed his arm round her waistand drew 
her ‘towards him—then bert his face'to hers 
and kissed her soft, rounded cheek quietly and 
lightly,’ as a brother might have done. ~ 

The girl’s warm blood rushed to her 
temples, as a strange thrill passed through 
her whole frame, and she tried to withdraw 
herself—without success, : 

“Do ‘not fear ‘mé,” he murmured, gently. 
**T would not harm you for the world, but my 
heart is*fall of “pity for you—eo beautiful, 
lonely, and unhappy. ‘Trust me, “Irene, as 
you ‘would a brother or a dear friend, and 
tell me how I can best help you.” 

Speaking like this, he lulled her fears and 
drew from her much left untold at their first 
interview—among other things the secret of 
‘the tattéred Shak reand her wild aspira- 
tions towards the'life of ‘an actress. 

“« Bat you—eo clever, so well learned ‘in the 
ways of the great’ world of ~which’I know 
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nothing; you will Jaugh at-me, I féar,”’ she con- | 


claded;. glancing up:at'him shyly with her 
glorious golden hazel eyes, 

Her companion did not-reply. He-was gaz- 
ing into vacancy with knit brows ‘and an air of 
abstraction. Could the innocent ‘girl by his 
side have been endowed for a: moment with the 
power of reading her-companion’s thoughts, 
she-would have fied-at all costs from the edge 
of the precipice yawning beneath her. 

At length be:roused himself,.and answered 
her. ‘Forgive my silence, I was thinking 
deeply;. aad “wo whether’ I dared pro- 
poseaplan—the only one I can ‘think of—by 


which you may escape your present misery, | 


and your dream of a theatrical life be realized.”’ 
Trene started to:her feet with a wild cry of 
delight. 
‘Tell ‘me! -tell «me -how I may accomplish 


this—help me, and I shall owe you a life long | 


debt-of gratitude.. Why should you not dare 
to let me know’ the plan you bave in your 
mind ?” 

In‘spite of ‘himself, the young fellow felt a 
momentary remorse. 
so entirely in his power. 





She was ‘so innecent, | 
But one more glance | 


at her lovely face, and his passion triumphed. | 
“Did I say that? I can hardly tell you why, | 
save that I feared’you might refuse to avail | 
yourself of it, which. would, I confess, pain me. 
I will inform you then, howI can assist you, | 


Trene, 


Suppose, to begin» with, that I tell | 


you something «of my own story—would you | 


care tochear it?” 

‘“‘IndeedyI should.” The girl’s words were 
accompanied bya look ‘of eager interest. She 
longed-to -know 'moreabout-her strangely- 
— friend, but had been too-shy to question 

im, 

 Bitdown avain—no—as you' were before, 
That is right; now I can protect“yon against 
Pye real or imagined; ‘that lurk in this 
g ‘spot.’ 

“To beginthen, Let: me introduce: myself 
formally to you; fair Irene, as Arthur Viscount 
Dundas, eldest son ‘of the Marquis of Effing- 
stone.”” He’ paused tomark the effect this 
aunouncement would have: Would it dazzle 
this*simple country girl? If he had imagined 
£0, he -was déstined to disappointment. 

The grand untutored simplicity of the girl’s 
nature—a.‘nature- unspoiled by the world— 
admitted. of no such ‘feelings as ‘subservient 


admiration and.awe of thésein'a higher rank | 


of life-than herself, 

He continued ‘his’ story; a little piqued that 
the disclosure of his nameand rank had been 
80 coolly*reasived. '** To be” brief, my mother 
died-when I'was-very young,’and I spent tho 
best part of'my ‘boyhood ata public school. 
My father was indulgent enongh, but 2 man of 
pleasure and fashion, did not-care’t> have a 
growing-up son dangling at his heels, So I 
went into the army, and remained there till— 
er, well—till my father thought as he was get- 
ting. old and feeble: he-would like to settle 
down and have tie at home to look after him 
and our estatein Yorkshire. Not-a’very lively 
life-ofit; batt have ‘a ‘handsome allowance, 
and-am able to-¢et away from the-north, and 
enjoy myself a little sometimes. This brings 
me to the plan-‘of which I a As business, 
and sometimes-p!easure,'calls me often to Lon- 
don, I'resort to @ pretty cottage belonging to 
usat Richmond,‘preferring it to the smoky 
city, Need I say that my tiny*house is quite 
at-your service, if you will’ honour it by your 
presence? My housekeeper is there, and will 
be delighted ‘to do alli shé can to’ make you 
corafortable.” You would ther have leisure to 
look round, and I°havea: friend who is the 
manager of’a Londén ‘theatre; aid who, upon 
my recommendation,I am sure*would do his 
best to advise and ‘assist you. Now: otr ‘time 
is drawing to a close, aud you must-hurry back 
for fear of discovery, ‘but think over all T have 
said, and then answer one qiestion, it is’ this; 
—I teive Lianbadyr ‘ for London’ to-morrow. 
I had meant to’ go-to-night ; and if you ‘like 
will* take -you~ with me. We will stop at 
Richmond, and T wilPleave you at the cottage 
under the care of Mrs. Leblanc. Trust-your 








fatur: -with me, sweet Irene. It shall ‘be a 
happy one—do not refuse me.” 

Irexe had listened to the young: lerd’ in 
silence—her heart swelling with joy and grati- 
tude—her eyes full of repressed tears. 

“You are so good+-so noble, You will 
really do all this for me—a poor ignorant 
country girl?” -. 

She raised his hand to her lips, and kissed 
itreverently. With’a sharp movement he drew 
it away ; the thought of how -littlé he really 
deserved her gratitude ‘stung ‘his deadened 
conscience for a moment into life. 

“Bah! child, do not-speak like that. I 
should not do it unlessa«unless I loved you. Tell 
me quickly, will -you'come? ”’ 

Weuld she come? weuld she not have fol- 
lowed him: to the ends‘ of the ‘earth had> he 
asked ‘her? 

She hid her face in ‘her hands, and as he 
bent over-her ‘he eaught the faintly whispered 
words: “I will come.” 

* Darling ! you are too good tome. Then we 
will meet here once more at the same time 
to-morrow. Meanwhile, I will arrange all for 
our journey.’ Now go. I must be beck, ere'the 
suspieions of my friends are roused.” 

And thus they parted. 





CHAPTER III. 
CAUGHT IN’ THR; TOLLS, 

Tue midnight express steamed slowly into 
Richmond station, bearing its load of tired 
travellers, among whom were a lady and gen- 
tleman, who, as soon as they stepped from 
their first-class carriage on to the platform, 
wereaccosted. bya footman in quietlivery. 

“The brougham is waiting, my lord,” he 
said, as he led the'way to the outer part of the 
station; and soon Irene’and the young noble- 
man were being driven to Ferny How—his 
lordship's vilta;-or cottage -orné—a bijou’ resi- 
dence on the banks of the Thames. 

Irene leant *back among the cushions, en- 
joying the easy motion of the carriace, while 
her companion ‘gazed at her with silent admi- 
ration. A few-hours had wrought a -great 
change in her. Her marvellous beauty was 
adorned and-enhanced’ by rich “and costly 
clothing. . 

Lord Arthur had made good use of the time 
that. had intervened between their moonlight 
rendezvous and elopement, and had procured 
a handsome seatskin: mantie, which he had 
made her put on, for though but early autamn 
the nights were chilly; an hour's pause dur- 


| keeper, Mrs/Leblanc, was waiting to receive the 
travellers. 

She was a tall angular'woman of about fifty, 
with’ an expressionless countenance and lack- 
lustre eyes. Her hair was of a faded brown, and 
was surmounted by a French:looking muslin 
cap. In‘fact, her whole appearance was that 
of a well-to-do upper servant. 

Irene's ‘surprise was great when‘the young 
Viscount began tospeak rapidly to this woman 
in’the finger alphabet. 

Seeing his companion’s inquiring glance he 
turned to her, and explained,— 

“TI forgot to tell’of you of Mrs. Leblanc’s 
affliction. I took her into my employment 
partly. out of charity, poor ‘creature—and have 
never regretted it, for she has served me’ well 
and faithfully. I do not think you willfind 
this défect interfere: with your comforts, for 
she is very quick, and readily understands by 
signs what is required.” 

Part of this speech Arthur Dundas: trans- 
lated to the deaf-mute, who stood immorablo 
as a statue awaiting his orders. 

A strange faint smile flickered fora moment 
on her mask-like face, but its natural rigidity 
returned, as*she- said in her dumb language,— 

‘Supper is served'in the white avd gold 
room.” Ourtseying respectfully, she then left 
them. 

Crossing the parqueted hall, which was 
artistically edorned with ‘priceless Parian sta- 
tuettes. on polished marble ~pedestals, Lord 
Arthur opened the door of the boudoir. 

A table was elegantly set with diamond cut 
glass and handsome gold and silver plate, in- 
terspersed with turquoise-blue porcelain vases 
containing rare exotics; and a recherché supper 
awaited the tired travellers, 

Rare’ wines, ruby and amber, shone in the 
flasks of quaint shape from foreign jands. 

The young noblemen drew Irene’into his 
arms. 

‘* Welcome, my queen, to your kingdom— 
over my home—and heart.” His voice sunk 
low, and Irene’gazed ‘about ber, bewildered by 
the sight of so much splendour. 

Her whole soul'was filled with wonder and 
gratitude too great for words. 

In simple faith’she accepted these good gifts 
—thinking no evil. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A TERBIBLE . REVELATION. 
For «a few minutes Irene looked around 





ing their journey had enabled them to get-out 
at a janction, where they had dinner at an 
hotel, aud Irene cliangedher tojjette, no longer 
a poorly Greased, almost ragged farm servant, 
bat-an-imperially beatiful lady. 

Arthur Dundas felt-his passion for her in- 
crease hourly. 

‘*London will rave-aboub-her,” he-said to 
himself? 

On the journey he had “behaved with the | 
most gentlemanly-end délicate consideration | 
for her ‘comfort; and »now as they were | 
rapidly ‘nearing Fernie» How, he-asked once | 
more if she were’ not-very tized. | 

« Not so'very—Arthur.” 

He had schooled her laughingly to call him 
by thatname; but as yet it did not ‘fall 
naturally from her lips. 1 

The brougham drove on, and stopped at last 
at-a garden-door set-in a high wall, which con- 
cealed from view all that. was behind ‘it, save 
the tops of some fine copper beeches, 

Arthur belped-Erene‘out of the carriage, and 
passing through the garden door led’ her to- 
wards the cottage. 

It was an exquisite little habitation, covered 
with a wealth°of ‘rare ‘creeping plants, which 
gave it the appearance ‘of ‘a fairy bower fit 
for Queen ‘Mab herself:: 1¢ was: irregularly 
built, and “at-one“end: a bow winddw: opened 
down to the‘lawn.’ From this a soft raddy glow 
shone ont into the night! through closely drawn 
curtains of crimson silk and delicate lace. 

The hall door-stood open, and the house- 





dazzled by the splendour to which she was so 
unsecustomed. 

Then,:like a child, in spite of Lord Arthur's 
urgent entreaty that she would first take rome 
of the refreshment’ prepared, she moved 2d- 
miringly from one beutiful object or work of 


| artin the room to another, amusing him by 


her niiive and delighted comments on what she 
saw. 

“ It is just like fairyland,” she cried, in rap- 
turer. ‘*Ah—there is a picture—how beauti- 
fui!” . 

She stood before the portrait of one of the 
Marchionesses of Effingstone in the costume of 
a milkmaid, which was smiling, and fresh as if 
only painted a few years back, though more 
than a century old.: 

The lovely milkmaid stood, one paif on her 
head, supported by teper white fingers, and her 
ruby lips parted as though about to speak- 

Arthur who had been watching Irene’s move- 
ments, uttered a cry of amazement. 

Startied, the girl looked ‘at him. . His face 
wore an expression of bewilderment, as, he 
gazed at the portrait—then at herself. 

'« How strange !' Why, if it had been. painted 
from life, child, that. picture could not tea 
more striking likeness of yourself,” said the 

er. 

“Like me?” Trene gave a merry laugh— 
“Oh no, that cannot be; you are joking. It is 
far too beautiftl.” But she gazed with ,a re- 
newed interest on the portrait. 

“No picture could be ‘too beautifal’ if it was 
like you, dearest,” murmured Lord Arthur, fol- 
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lowing mechanically his instincts as a man of 
the world ; though he hardly knew what he said. 

He felt strangely perturbed and annoyed at 
this odd occurrence; he could hardly have told 
why. 

Bice marked his abstracted manner. Was 
he displeased because she had differed in opinion 
from fim ? 

She hastened td make peace, as she thought. 

“Perhaps, now I look more closely, it is the 
least bit like. Are you sure that it is not more 
the attitude—the milk-pails—which remind 
you of how you first saw me at Cwm Badyr? 
But it is a funny coincidence.’ 

“Yes, an odd coincidence. Nothing more, 
of course.” Arthur answered cheerfully, with 
the air of a man tryivg to shake off some dis- 
agreeable fancy. 

Whatever it had been, it vanished to all ap- 
pearance, and his manner was as passionately 
tender as ever. 

‘‘Come, darling, supper will be cold, and 
Mrs. Leblanc will feel hurt if we fail to do 
justice to it.” 

Lord Arthur drew his companion to the 
table and began helping her to the choicest 
delicacies, filling a ) eas with creaming cham- 
pagne. Scarcely, however. had the tired 
travellers tasted a morsel, when a loud knock 
and ring startled them. 

Mrs. Leblanc entered the room, and with- 
out moving a muscle of her impassive face 
handed a telegram to her master, expressing 
by signs that it had just come—then noise- 
lessly left the apartment. 

Arthus Dandas tore open the missive im- 
p2tiently. 

“What the deuce—” he began; but as he 
read he turned pale, and his manner changed. 

“Your father is dying. Come at once to 
Netherfield. From Jabez Kitson to Viscount 
Dundas.” 

Cruelly curt and laconic—as such messages 
always are. 

It would be false to say that the terrible in- 
telligence affected Lord Arthur as it would 
have done a gocd and filial sen. He was too 
world-hardened a man of pleasure for that, 
still it shocked him inexpreseibly. 

The telegram gave no details—and he had 
left the Marquis of Effingstone hale and hearty 
a few weeks’ back. 

“‘Of course I must go’’"—he muttered ab- 
etractedly. Then as he glanced at the beauti- 
ful girl by his side he stifled an oath. 

In a few words he explained all to Irene. 

‘‘T am indeed grieved for you. Yes, you must 
go—do not think of me for a minute. If only 
{ could do anything to help or comfort you,” 
she cried, with the warmth of a generous, 
unselfish nature. 

‘My own darling! I knew you would say 
so. But rely on it, we will not ke parted an 
hour longer than I can help.” 

The Viscount kissed her tenderly as he 
spoke, then left the room to make hasty pre- 
parations for his departure, 

The grey morning light streamed through 
the crimson curtains, and if Lord Arthur 
hurried he could catch an early train to Lon- 
don, and thence to the north. 

His farewell was hasty, though tender, to 
Trene; but he paused in the hall for a few 
words with Mrs. Leblanc. 

‘You know your duty,” 

This was the sentence he telegraphed on his 
fingers, while she stood there, always mute, 
emotionless, with the same inscrutable little 
smile. 

‘*You may trust me,’ she replied, in the 
same fashion. ‘ Do not fear.” 

But no sooner had the door closed behind 
her master than her countenance and manner 
changed. With lowering brow and eyes in 
which burned the dull fire of a revengefal 
hate she gazed after bim fiercely. Her lips 
none and she clenched her hands together 
tightly. 

Could this inarticulate language have found 
words, they would have been a curse—awful 
in wild intensity. A few minutes she [was 
herself again. 








Entering the white and gold boudoir she | Irene must accept as a gift from one who 


offered, in dumb show, to conduct Irene to her 
chamber. 

The girl assented readily, for she was worn 
out by faiigae and excitement, and her eyes 
would scarcely keep open. She was tco tired 
even to admire even as they deserved the 
luxurious appointments of her room. And as 
soon as Irene’s head touched the soft pillows 
she sank into a heavy, dreamless slumber. 
How long she thus continued she knew_not, but 
she was roused when it was almost noon by 
Mrs, Leblanc’s knocking at her chamber door. 


She had brought Irene a cup of chocolate, | 


and unfastening the shutters let in a ficod of 
sunlight—then silently departed. The girl 
sprang up—almost fancying that she could 
hear the shrill echo of Mrs, Plumstead's voice, 
chiding her harshly for having overslept her- 


wishes her well, but must remain a stranger 


' to her at present. 





self. But the next moment she remembered | 


with joy that those wretched days were gone— 
never to return. 

Suddenly a sealed packet on the toilet-table 
caoght her eye. It wus aidressed simply, 
“For Irene,” 

What could it be? Some new proof of 
Arthar’s love for her—some costly gift, or 
pretty surprise planned for her, by her lover. 
Theze were the girl's thoughts as she opened 
the packet, 

Its contents were a surprise, indeed, but not 
of the kind she had anticipated. ; 

A letter and a copy of the Times newspaper 
were what it contained. 

What mystery was this? She began to read 


the letter, and as she did so a grey pallor | 


crept over her face, and a stifled ory of horror 
escaped her lips. 

She snatched up the paper, and eagerly 
turned it about till she saw a column deeply 
scored by the side with red ink, 

The words swam before her eyes—she was 
sick and faint—still she read it to the end. 

“Oh Heaven! can it be true—yes, it must 
be—for the paper cannot lie, though the letter 
might. Arthur—Arthur! come back to me 
and say that it is all a hideous dream.” 

She pressed her hand wildly to her forehead. 
The terrible shock she had sustained seemed 
almost too much for her reason, 

“*T trasted him,” she moaned, 
really be so false, so vile? I must leave here at 
once? What shallI do? Where can I go? Oh, 
that I had never left Cwm Badyr!” she sobbed 
despairmgly. 

What were the contents of the missive which 
had produced so strange an effect on Irene? 

The letter, which was written in a hand so 
disguised that it was impossible to tell if its 
writer were man or woman, ran thus :— 

“A warning,is addressed to Irene from an 


| 


| 


| 


‘* She cannot refuse it— for to be alone in the 
world without means is a dangerous thing for 
the young and beautiful. 

“ Love is strong; and even after this warniog 
Irene may be inclined to doubt the good faith 
of its writer. Let her, therefore, read care- 
fully the marked column in the paper which 
accompanies this, and she will hesitate no 
longer.” 

Here the strange letter ended, with no word 
or sign which could give a clue to its mys- 
terious author. 

The marked slip referred to contained the 
account of an inquiry into the suicide of a 
ballet-girl named Rose White, which was 
proved to be in a measure due to Viscount 
Dundas, 

Irene read and re-read the fatal words, till 
they seemed burned into her brain. She 
longed to disbelieve them, but could not. Too 
well her heart told her they were true. With 
a mighty effort she calmed and collected her- 
self. No time must be lost, 


CHAPTER VY. 
ESCAPED FROM THE SNARE, 


Stonnep by the terrible revelations of the 
mysterious letter, yet one idea repeated itself 


| with cruel distinctness in poor Irene’s brain. 


She must leaye Fernie 

She hastily made pi ations for depar- 
ture, discarding all Lord Arthur’s rich gifts, 
and donning a plain blue serge dress, which 
she had trcught away from:Mrs, Plumstead’s— 
a former present from the kind rector’s sister, 
Miss Rose Andrew. 

She drew the diamond and ruby rings, his 
last offerings, from her fingers, and unclasped 
the sparkling solitaires which matched them, 
from her ears; and while doing so showed 


ow at once. 


, how she should be able to get away unnoticed. 


The bedroom was panelled with oak, each 
panel being surrounded by a border of fruit 


and flowers, carved after the manner of 
| Grinling Gibbons; and Irene examined the 


“Can he | 


walls minutely, thinking perhaps there might 


' be a second door, hitherto unnoticed. 


Her surmise proved right. The parel 
nearest her bed was a curiously contrived door, 


| having also a aarved border, and a handle 


unknown friend—one who would fain save her | 


from a fate more terrible than death—a fate 
of which she is all unconscious, 

“ Underwhat pretences Viscsunt Dundas has 
succeeded in bringing Irene und@er his roof the 
writer is at a loss to conjecture. With the 
fatal skill he possesses no doubt he has blinded 
her, like others, to his true nature. But she 
shall not meet a fate like theirs without one 
hand stretched out to saveher. For gener- 
ations the Effingstones had been a wicked race, 

“Trene is implored to fly from the dangers 
which menace her. If she remainsa day longer 
at Fernie How—and if she wishes to escape 
irretrievable ruin to her reputation, as well as 
other perils of which she is too innocent to 
realize the direful extent, let her leave this 
horrible place at once and for ever. 

‘“« She is cautioned to let no hint slip of this 
warning to anyone. The servants being all 
in Lord Arthur’s pay, it would be fatal to her 
chance of escape. 

“The garden doors are locked, but if Irene 
strolis down to the river which runs at the 
bottom of the garden she will find a light boat 
moored to a landing place. In this boat he its 
oars. A word to the wise is sufficient. 

“If, however, Irene cannot row, she must 
wait her chance to slip out by the garden gate, 
which is occasionally left open by the servants, 





The writer encloses a small packet, which 





formed of an oaken fruit, which fitted so accu- 
rately into the pattern that its true use was 
imperceptible, save to a close observer. 

This door opened into a long dark passage, 
which Irene found led down a winding stair, 
at the foot of which was a glass door. This 
led into the garden, and was only secured by » 
bolt inside, 

Her heart gave a throb of thankfulness. In 


' a few moments she would befree. She noise- 





lessly opened the door, and hurrying across 
the lawn soon found the landing-place and 
the little boat. 

One glance back at the villa—no one seemed 
stirring—she was evidently unobserved. Stay 
—was it fancy? Irene thought she saw the 
blind of an uppar window move slightly. 

Trembling with nervous excitement she 
waited for awhile, sitting in the boat. If 
watched she must choose some other time 
and way of escape. 

But nothing came of the {movement, which 
Irene at last ascribed to fancy. 

Taking the oars, she pushed off boldly. She 
had, fortunately, learned to row at Cwm 
Badyr, where, to reach someof Mr. Plom- 
stead’s pastures, the little river Brau had to be 
crossed in & ; 

For a time ehe got on well enough ; the skiff 
shot through the, silvery water, quickly pro- 
pelled by the vigorous strokes of her oars, . 

Had she been freer from care she could not 
but have paused téadmire the lovely panorama 
unfolding itself on each bank of the river—the 
broad expanses of woodland and emerald 
sward, the gem-like white villas nestling among 
foliage. 
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But she was too miserable, and too busily 
occupied with plans for the future to regard 
these beauties, The management of her boat, 
too, was becoming more difficult. She bad 
reached a portion of the river crowded with 
crafts of all sorts and sizes, and it required all 
her skill to avoid collision with any of them. 

Rowing on the sluggish little Brau was a 
very different matter to this, and Irene re- 
solved to land as soon as possible, leave the 
boat to its fate, and walk on to some town 
more distant than Richmond, where she might 
elude pursuit and obtain work. 

But man disposes, God proposes. 

* * a 


Viscount Dundas meanwhile had arrived 
at Netherfield Court too late to receive his 
father’s last breath. When he at length 
reached the obscure little north country sta- 
tion, he saw Jabez Kitson, the steward, on the 
platform, and read his face at a glance. 

“How long has he been dead?” Arthur 
asked quietly. 

‘‘ About two hours, my lord.” 

“I came as quickly, as I could.” 

The steward bowed assent. He had ben 
in the Effingstone service long enough to know 
that little real affection existed between Ar- 
thur Dundas and his father, though (perhaps 
from very indifference) they seldom disagreed, 

He was, therefore, neither shocked nor 
astonished to hear no expression of grief from 
Lord Arthur, nor to see any emotion portrayed 
in his countenance. 

Whatever were Arthur Dandas’s faults, he 

was no coward. 
“@That night, after dinner, he locked himself 
into the silent chamber where his father’s 
corpse lay {cold and rigid under the marble- 
like folds of its white covering. 

Two tall waxlights placed one on each side 
of the bier gave a flickering and feeble light, 
which only served to make the darkness of 
the gloomy state chamber visible. 

Lord Arthur folded down the corner cf the 
sheet which covered the dead man’s face, and 
looked on it unmoved save for a bitter feeling 
of baffled curiosity. 

The old Marquis’s countenance was hardly 
changed, and his refined aquiline features 
seemed as though carved in ivory. His thin 
lips were drawn upwards, and his nostrils com- 
pressed in a faint smile of cynicism—a look 
he was wont to wear when sacred things were 
spoken of before him. But there wasasome- 
thing more, an indefinable expression in that 
still face as though the white lips wished to 
reveal something which the cold finger of death 
{aid upon them had hushed for ever. 

Paralysed and speechless, he had a short 
time before his death made signs for pencil 
and paper to be given him. 

With immense effort, he had scribbled afew 
words, which Jabez Kitson had carefully pre- 
served and given to Arthur. 

“ There seems to be no meaning in them, my 
lord; but I thought you would like to have 
them. After the Marquis had written them 
he looked often, I thought; avxiously at the 
door, and made signs as though he eagerly 
awaited your arrival—then by degrees sank 
int» the lethargy in which he died.’’ Such 
was Jabez Kitson’s account of his master’s 
last hours; and Arthur, convinced by what 
he knew of the steward that there was nothing 
farther to be told, breathed more easily. And 
yet what he had feared or suspected he could 
hardly bave defined. 

Certain dark hints of his father’s when his 
wrath (terrible in its cold bitterness) was on 
rare occasions roused — one sentence especially, 
which he had never forgotten, rang in his 
mind, though his father had striven to recall 
it as soon as uttered—“ A word from me, and 
after my death you are an outcast, a beggar.” 

A chance resemblance to a family portrait, 
& coincidence of name. 

The hasty utterance of an angry man—a 
freak of fancy. Slight things these to build 
upon, yet the new Marquis’s hand trembled, 
as alone in the state chamber he tried to de- 


dead, If there was a mystery (unless the 
whole was a creation of his disordered fancy) 
the clue was in his hand. ; 

The writing seemed at first only an aimless 
scrawl, then upon closer examination it ap- 
peared to be mixed with figures, of which the 
most distinct were ‘‘1,2,and 7.” The} only 
two words Arthur could decipher were in 
French—which language the old Marquis spoke 
as readily 'as Engli:-h. They were coin and 
chambre. In the proper order the letters and 
figares stocd thus :— 

“coin... chambre... 1...2...7. 

Kitson was no French scholar, and, more- 
over, was the last man to try and decipher 
any writing intended for the private eye of 
another. The dying Marquis’s use of a foreign 
language might be a precauticn on the side of 
secrecy, or force of babit alone, as he had fre- 
quently spoken French with Arthur. 

‘The corner of a room?” Already an idea 
of what there disconnected wo1ds might mean 
flashed acrcss him. 

His father bad hidden sometbing—papers 
probably ; and this was an attempt to divulge 
where, 

The first thing to be done was to search care- 
fully the corners of such rooms as the Marquis 
had specially frequented, take up the flooring, 
and gauge the thickness of the walls for secret 
hollows and recesses, 

The vast and dismal state chamber in which 
the corpse lay cffered no field for research, 

It had hitherto been a disused guest-room, 
and had probably not been entered by the 
Marquis for years previous to his death. 

The private study where the wicked old man 
had nursed his gout and chuckled over favourite 
profane classical writes would be a likely 
place—or his bed-chamber. 

Accordingly, he repaired to the former room, 
aad seemed at least upon the track of success. 

In one corner of the apartment stood a mas- 
sive ebony cabinet, curiously inlaid with ivory. 

In this Lord Arthur knew his father had 
kept documents end papers. 

It was not an heirloom or cherished piece of 
family furniture, but had been picked up at 
@ sale in Paris by the Marquis. 

He had been attracted by a curious and com- 
plex system cf secret springs by which it 
opened, the clue to which was possessed 
by himself alone, and which he had divulged 
to no one. 

Had the secret died with him ? 

After some hours of fruitless endeavour to 
solve the enigma, Arthur was inclined to 
think it must be so. 

“I must have it broken open. And yetI am loth 
to do so, for who knows what may be thus dis- 
closed to the prying eyes of others, or of what 
nature this mystery may be—if, indeed, there 
is any mystery.”’ 

The last.words with an echo of his old reck- 
less laugh. 

Wearied and disgusted, he went to bed. 

But he could not sleep, for the ebony and 
ivory cabinet seemed before his eyes all the 
while, and again and again he examined the 
curious patterns with which it was adorned 


waking. 
The inlaying was a beautiful specimen of 


The piece was arranged with architectural | 
symmetry in conical form, Jupiter and Juno | 
being the apex, and the Nine Muses the base. | 
Each was standing on a small pedestal | 
which bore the appropriate symbol of its | 
occupant, 

It seemed to Lord Arthur, half, dreaming, 
that the first, second, and seventh Muse sud- 
denly disappeared from its plece: yet, when 
he counted them, there were still the nine. 
This happencd over aud over again, with 
most annoying, perplexing frequency. 
Suddenly he woke with a stifled cry of 
triumph. 








cipher the shaky pencilled message of the 


, 


The dream had faded, but an idea had! 


struck him—“1, 2, and 7! The mysterious 
cyphers in my father’s messsge! Can my 
strange vision mean Eureka—Z have found it/” 


ee 


CHAPTER VI. 
‘€ TRUST ME NOT AT ALL--OR ALL IN ALL.” 


“Fear not, my child, you are with friends. 
Trene, don’t you know me ?”’ 

A sick room, with the fading gold of evening 
shining through its latticed window, a white 
draped bed on which lay a girl’s prostrate, 
wasted form, a sweet motherly-looking woman 
bending over the sufferer, and anxiously await- 
ing the answer to her question. 

Afew moments before Irene had uttered 
her first coherent words for many weary weeks. 

‘““Where am 1? I thought——,” then had 
almost relapsed into unconsciousness again. 

The answer was weak, inaudible save to the 
ears of love. 

* Yes, I know you, Miss Kose. But how—”’ 

‘** But how did you come here? Now do not 
exhaust yourself by talking, then you sball 
know all, I little thought the hand of Provi- 
dence would bring us together again, like this, 
dear. Irene, you must indeed be thankful, for 
you have been saved from great peril by His 
protecting hand.” 

A faint flush mantled on the sick girl’s cheek 
as, with electric rapmity, memories returned 
—dull, confused, and weak—but among them, 
standing out with silhouette blackness, one the 
most terrible. 

Her flight from Cwm Badyr with Lerd 
Arthur, and subsequent discovery of his 
treachery! The scales had fallen from her 
eyes; she had left Mrs, Plumstead’s a very babe 
in guilelessness, now she felt old in knowledge 
of the world and its wickedness. So will sudden 
sorrow teach us more in an hour than books 
and sermons in a lifetime. 

Confused as her ideas were, she had the 
sense to resolve to keep her secret, if, indeed, 
she had not already, in the delirium of illness, 
betrayed it. But her friend had spoken of 
‘*peril.”. How much did she know? 

‘ The next words, however, brought relief from 
ear, 

“Yes, you were in great danger, my child ; 
but He who holds the waters in the hollow of 
His hand brought you through it.” 

Ah! it all came back now. The frail boat, 
the panic when seeing a huge black steam 
launch bearing down upon it when too late to 
swerve aside, The shock, the sudden plunge 
into the green cold waters, midst wild cries 
and shouts. The agony, the horror of suffocation, 
the strong struggle for life—so young and warm 
within her. Then the panorama of 4 life 
crowded into little space, followed by the 
thought ‘‘ Let me die, it is better.” And then 
utter oblivion. 

The word “ waters” had unloosed the flood- 
gates of memory, and Irene spoke more dis- 
tinctly than she had done before. 

‘*T thought I died. Who saved me?” 





—in a strange state between dreaming and | 


Rénaissance work ; a scene from the heathen | 
mythology, representing Jupiter, Juno, and | difficulty, for the current was running counter 
their attendant deities grouped on Mount | and he narrowly escaped drowning. 

Olympus. | 


“ Hush! I am coming to that. My step-son 
fortunately happened to be rowing on the river 
that evening with a friend. He saw the acci- 
dent, and being an intrepid swimmer he 
plunged into the water and rescued you with 


‘“‘ Every means were tried to bring back the 
life which it was feared had left your inani- 
mate form, and at last these endeavours suc- 
ceeded. But you were so ill as to be quite 
unconscious, and my son telegraphed for me— 
for he was too humane to leave you to the care 
of strangers; and his attempts to learn any- 
thing respecting your history proved fruitless. 
You may imagine how surprised I was to re- 
cognize you ; Irene, child, I had never forgotten 
you, and my heart had often been heavy for 
your sad lot since I left Wales. I would gladly 
have found you a situation—have done any- 
thing to take youfrom Mrs, Plumstead’s—but 
ag the workhouse authorities had bound you 
for a term of yeats I could notinterfere. How 
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wouderfally and mysteriously my prayer has 
been Snswered—that we should meet again.” 
Trerie pressed her kind friend’s hand in mute 


gratitude. 

“Am I stifl in Richmoni ~” she asked,” 
anxiously. 

“No. I could not stay/there with you, for 


I had left my home and husband at a moment’s 
notice: 
all the way in an invalid carriage, the doctor 
saying the removal would not hurt you if 
acccomplished careftilly. “This happens, bow- 
ever, to baa pleasant and’ retired part ‘of it. 
Hampstead’ is almest country, we think.” 

The sick girl’s weak and wandering mind 
Was growing strohger’as she” lay and listened 
to her friend’s' quiet and svothing voice. 

“‘T remember—yon were married and came 
t> Hive in London,” she replied; faintly. 

‘* Yos: Be content to hear my story to-night 


So I brought you to London, driving | 


farther. -She-has doubtless rome geod -reason 
for withholding this portion of-ber story, and 
itis not right to try and foree it’ from*her. 
What I say is true; is it not?” heé ‘continued, 


‘turning to Irene with gentle courtesy. 


She looked up at him gratefiilly. 

“Yes, I have’ a good reason ;*but if ‘Mra. 
Danvers wishes’me to. go—” ‘her voicé failed. 

‘*Can you assure me én your honour, Irene, 
that I am doing right to receive you into our 


| bome?’’ 


—at least such little of it as ‘you do not‘kuow— | 


and you shall teil me yours “when ‘you are 
stronger, FE think thatthe Cwm’ Badyr folks 


were a little surprised at my marrying my | 


father’s old college friend, Professor Danvers— 
n widower with a grown-up son; a man of no 
exalted position or wealth. How the gossips’ 
tongues wagged; but I knew the gold’ of the 
trae heart T-had won; and ‘cared little. Irene, 
T havethe‘best husband in the world, and’am 
as‘happy as the day is long’in’ his love, and 


that of our son Harry, one of the dearest’ fel- | 


lows living. I bave'‘no children of my own,” 
with a sigh, but if I had, E-could not care 
for'them more than T'do ‘fér hfm. ‘However, 
I hope you will soon know both fatherand son. 
You will not think I have sung their praises 
too highly.”’ 

As Mrs. Danvers ‘~was*speaking, a sweet, 
low sound, thrilling like-an A%olian harp, pene- 
trated the walls of the room—andéd she smiléd 
in answer to Irene’s inquiring look. 

“Isis my husband, rehearsing’ a score for 
to-niht. He ismusical manager at’the Prince 
of Wales’s New Opera—where*Harry is also 
engagéd as tenor singer.” ‘Looking at her 
wateh, ‘Tt will soom be time for them to start. 
I mast go duwn and see about dinner. Irene, 
how well I can read your face. 


' ever. 


: reserved and ‘cold. 


There was a hidden meaniig in ‘Mrs. 
Danvers’s earnest words, which Irene*under- 
stood. 

Tho light of ‘truth shone in her clear and 
lovely eyes; as she answered proudly,— 

“Tcan.’ There is nothing in -my past tobe 
ashamed of, though I-have had ‘occasion’ to 
regret my ‘waht of knowledge of’ the world, 
perhaps.” 

For a moment she‘was tempted to tell Mrs. 
Danvers all; 

Would that.shé bad yielded to the impulse. 

“T think we have all done: that, more or 
less. Well, Irene, E-will not try to force: your 
confidence, perhaps one day you will give it me 
unasked. Child, you shall stay with us. I 
will trust-you not at all—or, all in all.” 

** Believe me, you shall never regret it,’’ cried 
Trene, fervently, as with tears of joy she em- 
braced Mrs Danvers. ; 

The Professor looked . pleased, ‘and *Harry 
Danvers ‘also, though the ‘dark, somewhat 
stern’ face of ‘the latter’ did not‘ easily: betray 
emotion, 

“In fact, Harry was proverbial for his‘ indif- 
ference to the fair sex, the ladies of the New 
Opera Compe ny having tried their fascinatigns 
on him in vain. 

Irene regarded him with mixed feelings. 

She stood rather. in‘ awe of him ;'‘he’ was so 
She had not forgotten how 


_ sternly he refased to receive a word of thanks 


for having’saved her life, saying that the per- 
formance of a mere:duty did not deserve them, 
and that» he wished the subject dropped’ for 
And yet she liked him. ‘His manner, 


| though grave, was always courteous, and sin- 


You are sur- | 


prised that I, a clergyman’s daughter, should | 
have married ‘anyone connected with the | 


stage—a profession looked upon askance by 
narrow, ignorant people, 


We will have a talk | 


about this'one day, but now, drink this -beef- | 


tea, and try to go’ to sleep, I will send 
Heanonah, the parlour-maid (who is a capital 
nurse) te sit with you.” 


far from their weary lids. 
with deep interest.to her friend’s’ story, and 


cerity breathed:in his every word and action. 
How kindly, too, he hadtaken ler part: when 
in sore distress, and with what gentle deference 
he always treated her. 

Irene was learning daily to distingnish more 
clearly.the true metal from the base, She 
felt, with a pang, that never were two’ men 
more unlike than Harry Danvers and Arthur 


' Dundas, 
Trenelay with closed eyes; but sleep was | 


She had ‘listened | 


felt here was indeed a blessed harbour of re- | 


foge. How agonizing was the thought that if 
Mrs. Danvers knew all; shewould turn her 
away from‘the door with “loathing, and 
severesteondemnation. How could she bear 
to sse those kind eyes look stern, that-gentle 
voice grow'bard and cold ? 

Her heart’ had gone out with’ passionate 
affection and gratitude to her earliest and best 
friend. 

‘* [would die’ sooner than she shorid know 


all,’’. the girl thonght—hot tears of shame | 


forcing themselves under her eyelids, “God 
graut L:may-+ never: see or hear of Arthar 


Dundas again. I will begin a new life ~ | 


the past shall be blotted out and forgotten.” 
¢ * * * * 


last: come downstairs amongst her friends; 
and after the evening meal—made a festive 


one in honour of her recovery—the much- | 


dreaded questioning has begun, and led Mrs. 
Daavers, as Irene gently but firmly refuses to 
explain how she camerin the boat; tosay that 
she must leave them. 

In‘ vain Irene appealed to her mercy and 
charity, and it is doubtful howthe scale would 


ns 


CHAPTER YII. 
' THE’ SECRET ‘OF THE! CABINET. 

/ Tre ebony cabinet had yielded up its secret. 
Obedient to the dictates of his dream (though 
he half-despised himself for following them) 
Arthur discovered that the cyphers traced-by 
his dying father’s hand related to-a- hidden 
drawer, which fiéw open when the ivory Muses 
were pressed inwards. 

A roll of papers, and -a letter addressed to 
himself in his father’s handwriting, were all 
it contained. 

He read both through carefully, then, with a 
muttered oath, dropped them into the fire 
and watched them ehrivel into ashes, 

No one wotild have guessed of what terrible 


| import they were to him, for, though paler 
| than usual, bis face: wore its usual impassive 
A painfulscene. Irene, convalescent, has at | 


calm. 

“So-let it perish, this secret which poisoned 
my father’s life as it shall never poison mine! 
Restitution? ‘Never. All FP have is mine b 


y 
| the right of possession, and shall be doubly 
| mine’ by another right asisoon as I can get 


| should fall into miy hands’! 


have turned had not Irene’s cause been | 


strengthened from an-unexpected quarter. 


Harry Danvers, who had been: standing in || 
the background hitherto silent,suddenly spoke, | 


—‘*Mother, I entreat: you do not press ‘ler 


back to Richmond. I see all now—the coin- 
cidence of name—the likeness to the portrait, 
What a splendid piece of luck that the girl 
Were TI a pagau I 
I would' vow an altar to the: fickle jade Fsr- 
tune! ’’ 

After his’ father’s faneral’ he. returned to 
Richmond, only to discover, to his intense rage 
and chagrin, that the bird had flown, 





’ Of-the accident on the-river; which might 
have’ given’ him @ €lue ‘by which: té' discover 
Trene; he knew nothing. 

ager Ae to“day'the Marquis {as"we must 
now call him) pressoutéd his séarch}*but’in 
vain. roivtog # 58 

“Moths passed-by, and Hé was no‘nearer'to 
success, on , 

Had’ the: matter “béen’ fess ‘vital to‘ bis“in- 
terests he might have given it‘ up; but he Had 
no intettion of ading this,” 

At last, by one “of those’ chancés: stranger 
than fiction; and when~ least thigking it’ pro- 
bable, good (or-evil’?)' fortune’ ’a, ‘favoured 
him. é : 3 

* * * . 3. ¢@ 

“Bravo! Braviseimo! ” 

“Eneoré! Who is shé? How beatiful! 
What a superb voice! ” ‘ 

“ My dear fellow, she will'bé the-rage. Since 
poor Titiens died we have- heard nothing: Tike 
this.” . 

Such were but a few’ ofthe -horriéd“whis- 
pers and comments that greeted the début at 
the Opera House of ‘Miss Beaucleérc;'the-new 
prima donna, : 

‘A-sea of eager/upturnéd faces,'a thunder of .~ 
applause that rang “from pit ‘to ' gallery,’ a 
slender girlish figure in ‘gleaming white'satin, 
bowing before the glare of the footlights: Her 
beautfal face is ‘pale*-ags death, and “she 
trembles, though with: a’ mighty « effort’-she 
commands ‘herself, ‘and “is “led by hereom- 
pavion—a-worthy Romeo ‘to her Juliet~off the 
stage. : , 

hiesn while tongues wag busily; and fromthe 
immense heap of chaff a few grains of trdth 
may be sifted. ‘ 

“Who is shé? Gocdress knows. “Seme 
say she is—dhem—arniece Of old Burnettithe 
millionaire, who has taken ‘to the ‘stage’ from 
caprice or ”—whispered -a -would-be’ sapient 
one, “ a blasé youth of about nineteen.” 

Fudge!” he ‘was interrupted by a veteran 
musical critic. ‘Nothing of the sort. -She is 
half German—can’t$ you tell the peeniliar 
school? and has been caréfally kept in the 
back ground till—but stay, here id Fred Keigh- 
ley the scene-painter, who: Ktows -everytbing 
and ie the Fidus Achates of ‘Harry Danvers, 
the féllow who. plays Romeo with la bedlé in-. 
connue. Let’s ask him about her,” 

Fred Keighley, a good-natured, ratherclever- 
looking man, was returning to his. séat after a 
cigarette, between the “acts, .and looked 
annoyed by the questioning to which he was 
sabjected. : 

‘There is no. mytery whatever, about: Miss 
Beauclere,” he answered briefly. “ Pray qun- 
tradict any such absurd. rumour. ; She.isean 
orphan friend of Mrs. Danvers’s (my friend 
Harry’s step-mother). and has been. studying 
music and singing with a view.to her present 
début. Iam glad for their sakes it bas. been. so 
successful, but most of,all, for. Harryis—as 
Mics Besuclerc is his future wife.” 

There was anintonation in honest:Fred's 
veice, which. silenced farther>comment om bis 
friend's affairs—and the ‘two Aaebitués inetine- 
tively changed the subject. 

The scene-painter little dreamed how eagerly 
other ears than’ those for which: he had in- 
tended them had been drinking in bis words. 

A gentleman, in the row of fauteuils immedi- 
ately behind them: had been listening?-with 
the deepest interest ' to’ the conversation— 
though »apparently studying the playbill’ in- 
tently. 

It was Arthu? Dundas Marquis of Effing- 
stone. A few minutes after heleft thetheatre. 
At last! His: -hear-was + beating with-owild 
excitement—and@ bis» min® bewildered ‘beyond 
measure. ' 

A douceur to the doorkeeper procured “Pro- 
fessor Denvers’s address, «°° 

He was ‘too «wary to ask for * Miss*Beau- 
clere’s.” 

As he descended:the step; bis ‘light overeoat 
brashéd against the dress 'of a’ woman, who 
thickly veiled,and attired in’ black, stodd“an- 
observed in the shadow under the-portico. 
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|) She..drew back—as though recoiling from 
some infections touch—-or noisome)reptile, i 
Only; for; a,, moment, ..The next, she. was 
following.him. swiftly,.and noiselessly, keeping 
herself carefully.from observation the while. — 
+ What mischief .is he planning .now?.’ she 
muttered. ‘“ Have a care, black-heart, revenge | 
dogs your steps—slow—slow—pbut spre. 
ixg, her veil for an instant,;.to see her 
way better, the pale glare. of an. electric lamp 
fell on her featares, 
They. were those of the 
Mrs, Leblanc. 


supposed deaf mute, 





CHAPTER «VIII. 
“ WILL YOU GIVE ALL UP—FOR ‘ME?’’? . 

Tun, Professor and. his good wife had .not 
been long in finding out that, Irene. porsessed 
histrionic talent of,-no. mean order, also..a | 
magnificent soprano voice,,which, upon culti- | 
vation, more than realized their highest.antis | 
cipations, 

Both father and son had assisted in Irene’s:| 
musical: instruetions, but Harry had under- | 
taken the singing. ' 

Wall might the yeung mestvo be proud ofjhis | 
pupil. 

But-another thing—sweeter:and-more, im- | 
portant had been learnt during those lessons. 

The old—old .story; two,.hearts drawn | 
togettiery. by mutual tastes and sympathies, | 
deepening. .as time,went.on into .a -passian | 
warm, tender, and pure, based on.sure founda. | 
tien, 

No, fleeting..fancy this, born of. girlish 
glamour; and a faucied debt of. gratitude. ; 

Trene eared for this sincere, devoted lover of , 





hers; who never flattered, though he worshipped 
ber, a;dundredfold. more than she. hed ever 
done for Lord Arthur Dundas. 

When aman reaches thirty. without, haying 
been, seriously épris, let the-woman. whom. he 
loves at last be careful,for the feeling. she 
has evoked will be,whatis, rightly called une 
grande passion, tersible if crossed, fatal in its | 
intensity. - 

Thus was it with: Harry Danvers, 

His,firm will. had borne down all obstacles, 
if indeed.any existed, to his engagement, to | 
Trene. In answer to Mrs; Danvers’s only objec- 
tions-—the girl’s humble erigin—he bad.replied 
that herdid not believe in it. 

“She is worthy to be the wife. of.a king. 
Look. not only.at. ber beauty, but at,her refined | 
and dignified bearing—her quickness to. learn 
all befitting her present position, her.readiness 
to forgetany.slight provincialisms orgaucheries | 
insensibly acquired during her.,past.; in.fect.e | 
handred things combine.to,prove that Irene is ' 
essentially a lady. . Can.you deny itymother?’’, | 

Mrs. Dauavers,was mute, for her: heart. told 
her that he speke the.trath. 

The day after Miss\Beauclero’s first.appear- ' 
ance the papers were fall of most favourable 
criticisms—her acting being as. much admired 
as ber splendid voice and lovely face. 

The English Opera,,which for:some time had 
been. doubtful venture on account of the pre- 
jadice, which still unjustly exists against native 
talent, was at last pronounced a decided success, 

‘‘ My darling, you ave paying the inevitable 
price of popularity,’ said Harry, one day after 
she-had received. more than usual. nymber of | 
absurd letters, ‘ but Ido not think you will.be | 
spoiled. by jit.” 

Putting his hands on her shoulders Harry ' 
looked .down, into .ber flower-like. face, and | 
kissed it: passionately,.on the sweet golden- 
hazel eyes and red lips. 

‘Dearest, itis no,wonder that Romeo. and | 
Julie has..proved a success. But.it all seems 
so renal to.me, Irene, I cannot.bear that the 
world’s eyes should gaze upon my.Juliet—now 
that the ears,of others should drink in the dear | 
words ,which..seem meant for me alone, A | 
romantic fancy. for one, who ought, to. be case- | 
hardened to such. things by.now, but I. would | 
rather apy opera bad.been vhosen.than.the one | 
we are playing in. , Oar love isa sacred. thing, | 
aud :this..seems. a profanation of it, Irene, itis. 
® hard thing to.ask-—justas j.on have begun to 





~ ne 


| from-him, and in so doing heaped coals of fire 


' was to be the Jast. and most brilliant.,of the 


‘ ley, then on-a tour. in ‘the Western Counties, 


, care of herself for his,sake, and saying that he 
| should count the hours till he returned. She 


taste the sweets of success; but were I to ask 
ou, would you give: up a professional life 
or me?’’ 
¢ His earnestness of manner almost frightened 
er. ‘Sanaa 
‘Of course I would, Harry.. I love my.art 
dearly,”’ bat: lowering,.ber yoice, ‘‘I love you 
still more.” war 
it may,seem strange that Irene: so willingly 
consented to give up, the life which had been 
her dream, and which was sweet to her for its 
own. sake; in spite of the incidental drawbacks 
which vexed her .more than they. would have 
done a shallower and vainer nature. 
Notwithstanding the -delight she felt in her 
ait, one drop of poison always embittered. her 
cup—ths fear of meeting and being: recognized 
by Lord Arthur Dundas ; which probability was 
greatly, increased by her present mode cf life. 
Harry never questioned her about the-past, 
The. soul of ;yhoneur. himself, he trusted .his 
betrothed wife implicitly, and believed the day 
would come when she. would. confide in him 
without reserve. Meanwhile, he zefrained 
from. any allusion to the mystery which 
shrouded a portion of her. life, though it pained 
hima little that she should still keep anything 





en poor Irene’s head. 

She, longed to tell him. all, but dared not, 
for. she knew well enough in what. light her 
flight from Wales with. Lord Arthur, and 
subsequent residence eyen.for one night under 
his. roof,. would. appear.in the eyes of the 
world. 

But then .Harry was. not like others. He 
was,.generous, chivalrous, unbiassed. _ Would 
he not believe her, and forgive the error into | 








' which she had been led. by innocence alone? } 


Again and again she had made up her mind | 
to tell him all, but the words always died on | 
her lips. The haven of his love was so pre- | 
cious a refuge after the miseries and perils she | 
had passed throngh.: She had not the courage 
to risk being shut out from it for ever—and yet 
what agony this concealment was to her frank | 
and open nature! | 

Thus two loving hearts tortured themselves, | 
one waiting for the trust: which'came not, the | 
other heavily. burdened by the weight of what 
seemed. (to,.a sensitive conscience) a guilty 
secret, 

Every day. the.task she had set herself grew | 
harder, and. Nemesis grew closer and closer, 
more terrible because unseen, unheeded. 





CHAPTER IX. 
A FORGED LETTER, 


Taxing, advantage.-of .a few days’ interval 
during the mise-en scene of a new opera, which 





season, Harry Danvers-set out on his journey 
to Owm Badygr. , 

To Irene-he said nothing of its object, for 
were it to prove fruitless how bitter her.dis- 
appointment! .. If, worse still, it were to end 
in disceveries -which would shame and hu- 
miliate ber, she should never know of them. 

The excuse. he. made for abseniing himself 
was an invitation from bis friend Fred. Keigh- 


This was troe, for Harry Danvers never lied, 
disdaining subterfuge and evasion. That’ he 
intended to extend his journey he mentioned to 
no one. 

He kissed Irene tenderly, bidding her take 


must write every day,.and he gave her. & list 
of places where-letters would find him. At the 
“om of: tears im her eyes his resolution: fal- 
ered. 

‘* Dearest, I shall only be away a short time. 
Nay, if you do not like it I will not: gojat 
all——’ 

Irene.interrupted him. ‘! Yes; indeed, you 
must.,.L.weuld not.be so.selfish as to, prevent 
your. going, when; you. arein, need of change 
and rest ;,,and,,if; you, faih Fred at the «last 
minute,,,it will,disappoint, him, grievously. 








Hares if you do not go I. shall be misera- 
le.” \ 
She.tried to. smile, Lub a strange heaviness 
lay at her heart—an undefined presentiment 
of coming evil. 

At last Harry tore himself away, though he, 
too, felt strangely. depressed, short as. the 


parting was to be. 
7. * 


* * 


Time passed by on leaden wings, the day 
after Harry’s departure, though she strove to 
interest herself.in her new part, Edith,.in the 
opera of Edith and Harold, which she was 
studying .with the Professor. Her lover was 
to play Harold, and Irene felt a vague chili as 
she thought ofthe hapless end of that ill- 
starred prince. It appeared. to. her. highly- 
strung nerves an evil omen, and the cloud 
which. brooded. over her mind was.intensified, 
though she spoke.of it to no one. 

‘¢Some, misfortune will come of this journey. 
I know it—I feel, it,” she soliloquized. Her 
head ached. dully, and thinking to do it good, 
and perhaps. to dispel. painful and morbid 
thoughts, she went out for aturn on the breezy 
common; at this time little frequented by 
pleasure-seckers. 

Mrs. Danvers and the Professor were both 
out, having gone-to.spend the day with some 
friends, and would not be home till evening. 

Strolling along, deep in thought, Irene had 
not noticed thag she was followed by a men, 
who, though keeping her well in view, abstained 
from aceosting her until about half a milefrom 
homeshe sat down to’ rest on a rustic bench. 
Then the stranger, who looked something like 
an upper servant out of livery, came up toler, 
and addressed her:respectiuily, — ‘ Miss Beau- 
elerc, I think?”’ 

He touched his: hat, and handed her.a note. 
Irene regarded: the man with suspicion. Though 


| of respectable appearance, his countenance was 


sinister and unpreposressing, and she hesitated 
about taking the letter. Only for a moment ; 
the next she had: éagerly taken it from him, 
and torn it open, recognizing, with a thrill of 
fear, Harry’s bandwriting on the envelope. 

lis. contents,were brief, and scrawled in a 
shaky manner. 

‘¢Trenu;+Comeito me. A terrible accident 
has happened, andi I am badly hurt. Do not 
tell my father and mother—but come alone ; I 
will explain why:-when we meet. If you love 


| me do not delay. ‘ Follow theibeai er: of-this— 


he isitrustworthy, and will bring you'to me. 
“ Your devoted-and sutfering 
“ Harry, ” 

Grea; Heavens! what: dreadful thing, was 
this? Her presentiments were realized — 
Harry-was lying ill—perhaps dying. Dying! 
and she bad not told him all. 

Of course:she: must go-and at once. » Be- 
wilderéd, overwhelmed,she tried to interrogate 
the messenger, but he parried her inquirics, 
sayingshe mushcome immediateiy, or it would 
be too:-late. j 

As he spoke a.close carriage, the driver of 
which had been keeping the two well in sight, 
at a distance, came.up and stopped. Without 
allowing itime:for.thougbt the stranger handed 
Irene-in, taking a seat:by her side; and the 
vehicle ‘drove ‘off rapidly. Again: irene ques- 
tioned her companion without success. 

Lo:her terror he dropped his respectful man- 
ner as soon as they were secure from observa- 
tion, and answered her insolently. 

“Where is Mr. Danvers?” 

“You wait till you get’s out o’ this carriage, 
then you'll see. My instructions was to bring 
you to him, Miss, not to blab. of what don’t 
concern me?” J 

‘You: are telling lies! I know it. Mercifal 
Heavenwhat ‘can this mean? I have been 
entrapped; imposed. on. Mr. Danvers did 
not-send you,” Irene cried. With wild alarm 
she tried to. force: down the carriage window. 
then, finding her! efforts fruitless, to pull the 
check string. ©: , 

But the:stranger-was too quick for her. 

‘ Nonewo’r that!” he exclaimed, roughly 
forcing: her back into-her seat. ‘If you are 
gong to.give me truuble, zny beauty, I shall be 
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obliged to gag you, and maybe, tie your hands 
and feet as well.” 

He looked so villainously capable of accom- 

lishing even worse things than this that 

rene, though no coward, thought it best to 
obey. She appealed to his mercy in vain, im- 
ploring him to stop the carriage, the driver 
of which was evidently in his pay. She 
threatened, entreated, tried to bribe him, all 
to no purpose—he only laughed mockingly. 

At last Irene relap into silence of utter 
despair, as the carriage rolled swiftly onwards— 
onwards. 

She had no doubt as to the hidden enemy 
under whose instructions she had been ab- 
ducted, for she knew only one man cruel and 
unscrupulous enough to have adopted such a 
measure. 

Arthur Dandas—Marquis of Effingstone, 
any lingering hope she might have had to the 
contrary died away—when after a journey 
that had seamed interminable, the carriage 
drew up at the gates of Fernie Howe. 

Her conductor compelled her to alight, and 
in a few minutes she was once more a prisoner 
within the hated walls she had trusted never 
to see again. 


CHAPTER X. 
A ORUEL ENEMY, 


“T FEAR your journey has been a long and 
unpleasant one? Permit me to once more bid 
yoa welcome beneath my roof, Miss Beau- 
clerc.”” The Marquis of Effingstone advanced, 
blandly courteous, to meet Irene as she was 
shown into the white and gold boudoir fraught 
with such unpleasant memories. 

Pale, yet beautiful and dignified, the per- 
sonification of just anger and injured woman- 
hood, Irene confronted the Marquis. Her un- 
daunted expression made him quail for a 
moment, though he outwardly carried matters 
with a high hand. 

“It is you, then, whom I have to thank for 
this dastardly outrage—this inhuman persecu- 
tion?” Irene asked in clear cutting tones. 

‘“‘Outrage—persecution? Not awh‘, unless,” 
the Marquis continued with a pretended tone 


of respectful devotion—* unless, indeed, you . 


eall it persecution to be adored, worshipped, 
as J worship you, my beautiful Irene. Forgive 
the somewhat cavalier means I used to brin 

you here; I feared, remembering your crue 
flight, that you would not come, unless I had 
recourse to stratagem—as fair in love as in 
war.” 

He essayed to take her hand, but she shrank 
from him with loathing. 

“Why, why did you leave me?” the Mar- 
quis continued, “ I was almost heart broken; 
day and night I sought you unceasingly, and 
knew no peace till I found you—found you only 
to learn you loved another.’ Again he tried to 
approach Irene, but his courage fell, before the 
desperate look in her face, as she exclaimed,— 

** Ask not why I left you, Arthur Dundas! 
suffice to say, I discovered your treachery ; 
your own consciencé may supply the rest. 
Ah!” her tone gathering scorn and bitterness, 
“it was worthy of a nobleman, a gentleman, 
was it not, to forge the name of Harry Danvers 
in order to lure me hither? But I will not 
name him in the same breath with you, coward 
and traitor.’ 

“ You talk in riddles—belle amie. Treachery, 
cowardice! There are not many women, for- 
sooth, who would apply such epithets to Arthur 
Dundas Marquis of Effingstone, if he offered any 
of them the chance of being a ‘merchioness. 
Irene, what sudden fancy or fear may have in- 
duced you to leave me, I know not; but I 
swear that I never intended anything but what 
was strictly honourable towards you—as you 
would have found out had you remained with 
me. In proof of whatI say, I repeat my offer 
—and, though I do not wish to rate its advan- 
tages too highly, you must be aware,there are 
few women who would not be glad to accept it. 
Irene, I love you more than words can tell 
forgive me, if that love has carried me beyond 
the bounds of conventionality and prudence. 





Say that you will throw over Harry Danvers 
—a worthy fellow, perhaps—but no husband 
for you, so beautiful and gifted, that a prince 
would be proud to win you as his bride. e, 
you shall, you must be my wife.” 

“You may kill me, if you like, but I will 
never be your wife, Arthur Dundas,’’ was her 
answer in stinging bitter tones. 

“Never is a long time,” answered the 
Marquis mockingly. ‘‘Come, enough of this 
child’s play. You had better consent with a 
good face to the inevitable, for until you do 
consent you shall not leave ‘this house, and 
then it unust be as my bride, Irene.” 

“TI tell you I would rather die than suffer 
such a fate. Keep me a prisoner, starve me 
to death, if you will, Tam in your power, un- 
fortunately. But bo man, except to him to 
whom my troth is plighted, shall ever call me 
wife,” she said proudly. 

“You think so now, but I will leave you to 

mder over the matter; remember, I must 

ave an answer by to-morrow evening. Fare- 
well until then, Miss Beauclerc ; meanwhile, 
for fear of accidents, let me inform you it 
will be no use trying to escape this time. 
Profiting by past experience, I see to all the 
bolts and bars myself ; and my mastiff, Pluto, 
who is let loose in the garden at night, would 
show small mercy to anyone he caught wan- 
dering about the premises. Mrs. Leblanc 
will take you to your room. She has been so 
well cautioned this time that you must pardon 
any measures she may take to secare you 
therein.” 

Scarcely had Irene’s persecutor left the 
room when Mrs. Leblanc appeared, expres- 
sionless of countenance as ever. Ste motioned 
Irene to follow her, and the unfortunate girl 
had no choice but to obey. 





CHAPTER XL 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE, 


One gleam of hope illumined the darkness of 
Irene’s despair, and she clang to it as a drown- 
ing man Would to a straw. 

Might not the mysterious friend who had 
once before rescued her from go terrible a 
doom again afford her help in this new peril? 

This hope sunk to zero, however, as she per- 
ceived that the chamber she was now to occupy 
was not the one with the secret panel leading 
on to the staircase. 

Though comfortable and luxurious, it was 
small, and had but one door, which she noticed 
had two strong bolts and a key—outside. 

The solitary window was placed high in the 
wall, and was very narrow. No prospect of 
escape or help here, Irene thought of the 
motto on the gates of the Inferno, “ Let those 
who enter leave all hope behind.” 

Had Heaven, indeed, deserted her? Was 
she to be so bitterly punished for one thought- 
less action ? 

She would have thrown herself on Mrs, 
Leblanc’s mercy had it not been for the afflic- 
tion which rendered it almost impossible to 
communicate with her; and even could Irene 
have made her understand, the woman, being 
under the Marquis’s influence, such an attempt 
would be in all probability worse than useless. 

Having lighted the wax candles on the table 
the deaf mute left the room, noisily locking 
and bolting the door after her. 

Irene cast herself on her knees by the bed- 
side, praying long and earnestly for help. It 
was nearer at hand than she thought, for Pro- 
vidence never really fails those who trust in it. 

As she rose, calmed and strengthened, a 
slight sound*attracted her attention towards 
the door. 

A folded piece of paper had been pushed 
under it, addressed to herself. 

“ Be of good courage. The same friend 
who, for the sake of one lost and dear, saved 
you before—will do so in. Write on the 
other side of this where you would like a 
message sent. Rescueis at hand; and, mean- 
while, you shall not be harmed. Push the 


per back again under the door. Above all 
Be quick, for time is precious. Fear nothing.” 

Irene did not lose a moment in obeying. 
Heaven had, indeed, heard her yer, and 
her heart throbbed with d t ti ess 
as she wrote in haste the address of Professor 
Danvers at Hampstead. : 

It was no use trying to communicate with 
Harry, as she knew not his exact whereabouts, 
and no time must be lost. : 

She pushed the paper back again, and al- 
mostimmediately hearda light step retire down 
the corridor. 

Only one bitter, agonizing thought remained. 
When Harry knew all his love would be tarned 
to hatred, ; 

He might rescue her from her present posi- 
tion, for he was too humane to desert ‘anyone 
in distress. But it would be only to bid fare- 
well to her for all eternity. 

Scalding tears forced themselves from under 
her eyelids; and, burying her face in the 
pillow, she wept herself, wearied in mind and 
body, into oblivion. 

” o * * 

The afternoon of the day following arrived, 
and as yet no sign of tie promised assist- 
ance. 

She thought it politic to give the impression 
that her alarm and wrath of the previous 
evening had somewhat abated, and not to 
betray by an agitated appearance that she ex- 

ted any help at the eleventh hour. Accor- 
ingly, though filled with dire forebodings, 
she greeted the Marquis with apparent calm- 
negs, when smilingly débonnaire as usual, “he 
entered the room, where she awaited him. 

“Well? I trast you have had a good night, 
my fair guest, and that I find you in a more 
rational mood than when we parted last even- 
ing? In short, it is no use beating about the 
bush, sweet Irene. To quote Hamlet, ‘To be 
or not to be? That is the question.’ I presume 
your answer is ready? ’’ 

The cold look of determination in his eyes 
belied the jesting manner in which he spoke. 

With a powerfal effort Irene Inaintained 
her calmness as she replied, — 

“ Arthur Dundas, Iam in your power, and 
cannot, being only a weak woman, resist any- 
thing you may choose to sayordo. But what- 
ever the means you may use to try and compel 
me to marry you they must fail, for I would 
rather suffer death. Be generous for once, I 
implore you, and give me back my liberty. 
You cannot really love me, or you would not 
torture me thus.” 

** Do you think that after all the risk I ran in 
getting you here a second time that I should 
be so foolishly soft-hearted as to let you go, how- 
ever prettily you might plead {for mercy. 
Never—if fair’ means will not serve—” the 
Marquis seized Irene’s wrist roughly, with a 
brutal laugh—“ foul shall.” 

Almost dead with terror, she sank on her 
knees before him: 

At the same moment, before Arthur Dundas 
could finish his sentence, a loud crash of 
broken wood and splintered glass was heard, 
and two men burst in at the French windows 
of the room. mac bin 

They were Harry Danvers, and his friend 
Fred Keighley. alls 

With a cry of joy, Irene rushed)into the 
arms of her lover, sobbing hysterically. He 
soothed. her by a word, and signed to Fred 
Keighley to take charge of her; then con- 
fronted the marquis, who though terribly 
startled, called his native coolness to his aid. 

‘* What the deace do you mean by breaking 
into my house in this manner?” he said, with 
affected anger and astonishment, pretending 
not to recognize either Harry or his friend. In 
reality he knew both well enough by sight, as 
did every London habitué, thanks to the 
publicity in which professional people livé. ‘i 

‘*To use your own expression, we employ 
foul means, because fair would not serve. 
And now, Lord Effingstone, I will answer the 
question you asked me by another. By what 
right do you detain this lady here?” pointing 





| to Irene, whom Fred Keighley was endeavour- 
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ing to reassure—whilst she still sobbed, her | Mute no longer; “for, to the surprise and 


face hidden. Harry’s voice was stern, and an | 
ominous gleam shone in his eyes. ‘ You 
brought her here under false pretences, I am 
well assured. That she is being detained 
against her will is salf-evident,” he continued. 

“TIT am not accountable to you or anyone 
else for my actions, As for Miss Beauclerc, 
she and I are old friends. Ask her whether it 
is not to myself that the eredit belongs of 
having discovered the brilliant flower which 
might otherwise have been doomed to blush 
unseen? It was under my protection that she 
left Cwm Badyr for London, and I was greatly 
grieved wheu she chose to desert the shelter 
she had honoured me by accepting.” The 
Marquis spoke in a mock deferential manner 
which galled his hearer to the quick. 

“Scoundrel, you lie!” cried Harry, mad 
with passion, 

He advanced towards the Marquis, and 
would have felled him to the earth had not 
Fred Keighley forcibly interposed. 

‘* You shall answer to me elsewhere for 
your vile accusation. My friend is right; this 
is no place or time for the retribution you 
deserve, and which will bs meted out to you 
by the stern arm of the law,” Harry resumed, 
controlling himself. 

“Bah! I laugh at your threats. Look 
yonder,” pointing to Irene, ‘‘and see whether 
I have lied.” 

What dreadful fear crept over Harry’s mind, 
paralyzing every nerve in its grasp ! 

An expression was on Irene’s face that he 
had never ssen there before—a mingled look of 
shame and sorrow—as her eyes sunk before his 
searching gaze. 

“Tt is true, Oh! Harry, forgive me!—be 
merciful!” she faltered, in broken accents. 

‘‘Trene! ‘Irene, unsay thosa cruel words; 
tt cannot be true!” 

The cry of a stromag man in agony—the 
death throe of a love deeper and warmer than 
life. It brought tears to Fred Keighley’s eyes 
as it was wrung from the heart of the friend 
whom he cared for so dearly—even the callous 
nature of Arthur Dundas was a little stirred 
within him. 

He imagined, too, that rejected by Harry 
Danvers, Irene might be glad to accept the 
terms he offered; the game might not be quite 
lost after all. 

“Mr. Danvers, you wrong me, I see. Miss 
Beauclere will tell you that it was with no 
dishonourable motive I brought her here, 
though perchance I was to blame in using a 
little stratagem for the purpose. I wish to 
make her my wife, if she will accept me. I 
think you will allow that mine ia the prior claim, 
and that, under the circumstances, you will not 
insist on the fulfilment of her engagement to 
yourself,’’ said the Marquis, resuming his usual 
tone of bland courtesy. 

‘* Since Miss Beauclere corroborates your 
statements, the right of interference with any 
of her actions is no longermine. Butif inthe 
interests of humanity alone, I am still boind 
to protect her or any woman from danger or 
persecution.” 

Harry’s face was haggard and pale as ha 
tried to bear himself like a man under the 
brunt of the rude shock which had almost 
stunned him. 

“Is it your wish to remain here?” he said, 
turning to Irene, but with a difference in voice 
and manner which she felt most deeply. 

“Indeed it.is not. Iwish to leave the house 
at once. I implore you not to desert me. 


Oh, Harry, Harry! if yon knew all I am sare | 


you would forgive me.” 

With a barst of irrepressitle grief she 
stretched out her hands towards him, bat he 
turned away from her. 

How matters might have ended it is impos- 
sible to say but for the unexpected arrival of 
another person on the scene. 

Daring this conversation the door of the 
room had softly unclosed and remained ajar. 

_ Twics—thrice—it had moved slightly ; now 
it opened, and the supposed mute, Mrs. 
Leblanc, entered the apartment. 


terror of the Marquis of Effingston@, she 
spoke clearly and distinctly, addressing her- 
self to Harry Danvers,— 

“Sir, the lady you love is innocent, 
prove it to you, and I will.” 

“Hypocrite! impo-tor! Mr. Danvers, is 
it possible you will listen to this creature—a 
servant, who entered my house under false pre- 
tences? Leave the room, woman!” thundered 
the Marquis. “I will deal with you after.” 

He made a movement as if to compel ber to 
quit the apartment; but Fred Keighley, who 
had been keenly observant all the while, though 
saying little, went to the door, locked it, and 
stood with his back against it. 

“Let the woman speak. It is only due to 
my friend that she should,’’ he said, quietly. 

The Marquis cast a look of rage at him, but 
said nothing, 

Fred Keighley was six foot high, and of 
splendid muscular physique. 

Arthur Dundas, though a well-built man, 
knew that if it came to a siruggle the scene- 
painter would certainly have the best of it. 

Harry hung upon each word as Mrs, Leblanc 
told all she knew. 

There was an almost insane glitter fof exul- 
tation in her restless eyes as they dwelt on the 
Marquis of Effingstone, who was speechless 
with baffled rage. 

“ Directly my parents found that Miss Beau- 
clerc was missing they telegraphed for me, and 
had I not arrived immediately after your letter 
I could not have been here so quickly. With- 
out the clue it gave me I know not what we 
should havedone. I owe youan eternal debt of 
gratitude for having lifted a load heavy as lead 
off my heat.” 

He tarned to Irene, and held out his arms. 

“Darling, forgive me for having doubted 
you. But,” in a low whisper, as she clung 
round his neck, “you should have trusted 
me.” 

He placed her gently on the sofa, and re- 
sumed his interrogation of Mrs, Leblanc. 

“One thing I would ask you. Why did you 
remain passive so long, knowing of the evil 
doings under this roof ?’’ questioned Harry. 

‘*Because I would not be cheated of my 
vengeance—sweeter to me thanlife. For years 
1 have lived and worked for it, vowing to keep 
my lips segled as the grave till it was completed. 
Look at that man with his cold cruel smile 
and fine words; he lured my poor girl to des- 
truction. His servants drove me from the 
door when I would have pleaded with him for 
her. He is her murderer, and as surely as 
there is justice in Heaven, its decree, a life for 
a life, shall be fulfilled. Arthur Dundas, the 
mother of Rose White, summons you to appear 
with her before a tribunal whose sentence you 
shall not escape.” 

The mind which had so long be<n totter- 
ing on the balance had at length given way. 

With a wild laugh the unfortunate woman 
drew something from her bosom. 

‘‘Take care, Lord Effingstone, Ha! too 
late, by Heaven!” 

With a shout, Fred Keighley sprang forward, 
and dashed Mrs. Leblanc’s arm upward, just 
as she discharged a small pistol full at the 
Marquis. A second report—a lond scream. 
Before either Fred or Harry could force the 
weapon from her hand she had put an end to 
her own wretched existence. When Fred 
Keighley raised her head from the ground he 
saw at once that she was dead, and so at first 
appeared the Marquis, who had fallen heavily 
on his face with a stifled cry. ;Quick as thought, 

Harry and Irene flew to his side. The latter, 
happy in being restored to Harry’s love and 
forgiveness, could afford to pity the dying man 
who had tried to injure her so deeply; and 
though terribly shaken by the dreadful scene 
which had just been enacted, she did all she 
could to help the sufferer. ; 

Harry Danvers was too generous to remember 
this man had been his enemy now that he lay 


I can 








apparently dying at his feet. 
To send the boatmen (who alarmed by the 











sound of pistol-shots had come up to the house) 
for a doctor was his first care. 

Meanwhile he supported the Marquis’s 
prostrate form across his knees, while Fred 
Keighley poured som brandy—a decanter of 
which was luckily in the room—down bis throat. 

The wretched man still breathed, though 
blood was slowly oozing from a wound in his 
side, and every moment seemed {as though it 
would be his last. 


CHAPTER XII. 
AFTER STORM—SUNSHINE, 


As soon as the physician came Harry sent 
Irene home under the escort of Fred Keighley 
—for she was prostrated by the excitement, 
fatigue, and terror of the strange experiences 
she had passed through. 

“Do not les my mother question her; ex- 
plain matters as well as you can, and say I 
will tell all when I come,” Harry whispered 
hurriedly to Fred, when Irene was ready to 
depart. Then, tenderly embracing the latter, 
he promised to follow as speedily as possible. 

When Dr. Jameson, who fortunately turned 
out to be an acquaintance of Harry's, examined 
tue wounded man, he pronounced his injury 
so severe that life was a question of hours only. 
The measares taken by the doctor had restored 
consciousness, and the Marquis spoke, though 
only a few feeble words at a time. 

“Where amI? Ah! Iremember—but you 
here, Mr. Danvers? Well, you need not fear 
me now. I feel that Iam done for. ‘ Death 
comes alike to peasant and to prince,’” he 
quoted, with a shadow of his old cynicism. 
“Tis, perhaps, fitting I should die by a 
woman’s act—a meet revenge for the wrongs 
their sex have suffered at my hands. But 
why are you still here?”’, he repeated, with 
fretful impatience. 

“T am here to serve you—as I would my 
worst enemy in similar need. Lord Effing- 
stone, it would be cruel to disguise the truth. 
You are very ill; is there no friend you would 
like sent for—a clergyman, perhaps?” 

‘‘Pshaw! Do not prate to me of religion. I 
have lived without it, and am not coward 
enough to cling on to its skirts at the last. 
Besides, you donot know all. If there is a 
next world—which I doubt—there is little 
hope for such as I.””. The Marquis gasped for 
breath, and a spasm of pain contracted his 
features. His lips moved, though he could 
not speak, 

The dector administered a few drops cf 
cordial, and the dying man, reviving slightly, 
continued ,— 

‘Danvers, you are a good fellow. I am 
sorry [wronged you. Youspokeof my friends; 
I have not one who would even do as much for 
me as you—whom I have injured—not one 
who would tend and watch my dying mo- 
ments, save for motives of greed or self-in- 
terest. But you shall not find me ungrateful. 
I had intended to carry with me to the grave 
a secret which nearly concerns yourself—and 
one you love. As it is, you shall know all—a 
tardy. retribution for a sin of years ago. Bring 
pens and papers, and write down quickly as I 
tell you. I think my strength will hold out 
long enough for that.” 

Though deeming his words but the phantasy 
of a dying man, Harry and Dr. Jame:on 
obeyed. 

It is impossible to describe with what 
mingled feelings Harry learned from the Mar- 
quis’s confession that his future wife—lIrene 
Beauclerc—once the poor foundling of Cwm 
Badyr, was in reality the Lady Jrene Dundas. 
cousin to the Marquis of Effingstone, and 
heiress to a large amount of the propeity he 
had wrongfully enjoyed. 

The old Marquis’s only brother having died, 
as was sak > a bachelor and intestate, his 
property formed a most acceptable windfall to 
ye aed father, impoverished by gambling and 
dissipation. Therefore the discovery of a 
secret marriage contracted by his brother 
came like a thunderclap upon him when one 
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day examining some papers belonging to the 
deceased. 


Secretly pursuing his investigations he dis- 
covered‘ that’ the wife, the beautiful-deugtter 
of people in poor circamstances, was dead, but 
that-a child, of whom: all ‘trace seemed lost, 
remained. 

His brother, ashamed of a mésalliance com- 
mitted ander the influence of ‘passion, had 
deserted his wife @fter a few months, allowing 
her, however, a certain income. When her 
child was born she begged him to see her once 
more, and at least to acknowledge it as his 
legal heir, but, the babe’ being a@ daughter, he 
refased. 

Had it been a son things might have been 
different. 

The mother’s heart’ was broken, and she 
died of ‘decline, leaving her little child to ‘the 
care of a-foster-nurse, an ignorant, though 
not absolutely wicked, woman. ‘The ‘supplies 
of money having: ceased; she instructed this 
person to apply to her child’s father, little 
dreaming’ tliat’ he had died some time back 
from the effects of a hunting accident. 

When, with the babe; the nurse: made her 
way to Netherleigh it was almost immediately 
after the inopportune discovery mate by the 
Marquis. 
the lucky stars which had led her thither. It 
was easy to work on the credulity of a weak, 
ignorant’ woman, and the offer of a splendid 


bribe soon made her willing enough to do his | 


bidding. This was to abandon the child, 
whom.-he swore was illegitimate, on the steps 
of the Union at Lianbadyr. 

His only motive for’ choosing that special 
spot was that he had ones passed through it 
on @ tour, and’ knew it to be in the heart of a 
wild and unfrequented neighbourhood. 

It is impossible to say what made’ hinr pre- 
serve the proofs of this fatal secret so care- 
fully, but possibly an idea of keeping a power 
in reserve with which to influence his‘son if 
he wished it, knowing that Lord Arthur’s sense 
of filial duty*was nil. 

“Do not-aceredit me with more virtues 
than I possess,” said the Marquis, as Harry 
finished writing. “I frankly’ own that this 
knowledge was my only motive for proposing 
marriage to my cousin, Irene Dundas.” 

“And yet you loved her?” said Harry, 
gravely. 

“A passingfancy, nothing more. No woman 
is worth a sigh or a tear if men would but 
realize the fact'ere it is too late. But make 


Itunay be imagined that he blessed | 





became. a most valuable piece of evidence, and 
with the help of the confession made ‘by the 
dying man, Irene’s claim to a larger share of 
the estate and revenues of the Effingstone 
family was easily proved. 
Jameson’ and ths two. boatmen, who bore wit- 
nes3 to the murder of the Marquis by his ser- 
vant, and her consequent suicide, the inquest 


passed off without Irene’s name being dragged | fendant (aceused’ of stealing a pair of panta- 


before the, public. 
All was explained to the Professor and Mrs. 


little blame as, possible on Irene—and indeed, 


to amply expiate the past. 
“You ‘should have trusted us, my child,” 





was all Mrs. Dauvers said, in a tone of affec- | 
| by feeling of the bumps-.on your -head, what 
That evening Trene'and Harry Danvers were | 


tionate reproach. 
alone in the little drawing-room. 
Trene ?”’ 


in her eyes. 


broken, 


| 


Thanks to Dr. | 


* revenge is so sweet.’” She: ‘ Certainly you 

may; provided, however, you will let. me call 

you Vengeance,” He: “ And why would you 

call me Vengeance?”’ She: ‘ Because ‘ ven- 
eance is mine.’’’ And she» became his in a 
ew months after, . 


Tae Arrorney.—‘* The jury® have returned 
you not guilty; why-don’t-you go?” De- 


loons): ‘* Have all them witnesses: gone? ’’ 


j « a ‘3 that ” 
Danvers by Harry, in a manner which cast as | Peers = ane eee noulaped sai 


they both felt that the girl had suffered enough | Pve gotthose very penton.” 


“Trat man ‘is-a phrenologist, Pat.” ‘A 
phat?” asked Pat, puzzled, “ A phrenologist.’”” 
“ Phat’s that?” “ Why, a man that can tell, 
ou-are.” “Ba 


kind of a man 8 On me 


| head, is it?” exclaimed’Pat. “ Begorra, then, 
“Do you really love me, and’ me only, | 
| idea phat’ kind of. a woman my wife is,’’ 
She made no reply, but he ‘read her answer | 


The lovers were reunited for “ever, and | 


great was the satisfaction of the good Professor | 


and his wife on learning the decision Irene had | 


come to, 
And thas, after pain and peril; hand in hand, 
Harry Danvers and Trene Dundas entered the 


beautiful “new world which is the old’”’—the | 


kingdom of wedded happiness and love. 
[THE END.] 








FACETILZ. 


More or tae Hiener Epvucation.— Teacher 
“Well, Minnie, and’what lives in ‘ the waters 
under the earth?’” Minnie (after a pause) ; 
**Bloaters, miss.” 

Mavame R. to her servant :—“ What did you 
do to break that vase?” 
thing could be easier. 
like this—and I ‘struck it against the table, 
so—’ And he bresks the fellow to it! 

A LAWYER once jeeringly atked a Quaker if 
he could tell the difference between also and 
likewise. “Oh, yes,” said the Quaker, “ Sel- 
borne is a great lawyer; his’ talents are ad- 
mitted by almost every one. You area lawyer, 


my peace with Irene, and tell her to think of | also, but not likewise.” 


me as kindly as she can.” ‘ 


A ratmway engineer saying that the usual 


A sudden thought passed through Harry’s | lifo of a locomotive was only thirty years, a 


mind. 

Drawing an old-fashioned medallion pendant 
from his pocket, he held it before the Mar- 
quis’s eyes. 

‘*Do you recognize that?’ he asked, point- 
ing to a faded daguerreotype it-enclosed. 

‘* Yes, well enough. It is my unele, Brian 
Dundas, Irene’s father.” 

With these last few words the ‘Marquis’s 
strength seemed to fail entirely. Once more 
the pallor of death overspread his featores, 
and by degrees he sank into’a stupor from 





which there was no awakening, while Harry | 


Danvers-knelt in prayer’by the couch. 
“It is all over,” said the doctor at length, 


is dead.” # 
* + * * 3 * 

The evidence which Harry had collected at 
Cwm Badyr tallied exactly with that given by 
the Marquis on his deathbed. He interro- 
gated the workhouse matron so strictly that 
she was somewhat alarmed, and thought it 
best.to produce something which she had 
hitherto keptin the background, ‘possibly for 
reasons of her own—the medallion portrait 
which had been tied roun@ the little foundling’s 
neck, and which was handsomely set in gold. 

Conscience had prevented the foster-nurse 
from taking this off, though she had been 
strongly tempted to do so. 

This having beew recognized by thé’ Marquis 
in the presence of Harry ‘and “Dr. Jameecn, 





as he closed the Marquis’s eyes-gently. He | self. 


passenger remarked that such a tough-looking 
thing ought to live longer than. that. ‘ Well,” 
responded the engineer, “perhaps it would if 
it didn’t smoke so much !” 

‘““Lenp me five pounds, Joe.”’ ‘Can't do 
it; in fact, I am just. going over to borrow five 
from the doctor.’’ ‘‘ Well, then, you might as 
well make it ten, and I’ll take five of it. It 
will make it easier to. pay, you know, if it is 
divided up between us.”’ 

Mapamz is conversing about a new winter dress 
with monsieur, and he says he is too poor to 
buy her one. 
naturally indolent, and.do mot exert your- 
“Is it? .Then I-wish I-had been too 
lazy to. marry you,” 


| blonde in pink over there?” 
‘| cent creature with the dark eyes? Yes. By 


Ishoald think it would give him more of: an 


A PRETENTIOUS ‘person’ 'said to the leading 


_Clasping herin'a fond embraco, a long and pry z ie pa See se rete ~ we al 
silent kiss‘sealed the bond—never again to be | 


bitants of your village?” “* Very “well; ‘sir ; 
very well. indeed;” he answered. ‘“A-leoture 
by you on’Mount Vesuvius would suit them a 
ereat deal better than a lecture in this village, 
sir.” 

“T sax, old fellow, where is your sweetheart 
—the girlyon’re engaged to? She’s here to- 
night, isn’tshe?” “She is. Do you see that 
“That magnifi- 


| Jove, old boy—” “My girl is the one along- 
' side of her on the left.” 


“ Jounnxy!” chided his mother, “how: can 


| you be socruel to that poor fly? How--would 


you like to have.a,great elephant: come: along 


| and stamp on you the way you did that. poor 


little fily?’’ “I think, mamma,” . replied 


| Johnny, “that I wouldn’t give the elephant 


| the chance. 


I'd keep out-of his way, and ali I 


| ask of the flies is.to keep out of mine.” 


“Ah; madame, no- | 


I had it in my hand— | the name of Loss, of dimensions somewhat 


| himself. 


Ar & meeting not long since a-gentleman by 


extended, laterally and altitudinally, presented 
Says one of the brethren to him, 


, “ When-you left your people you were a great 


‘That. is because you are | 


Tae Cynic.—Ancient Bohemian to his young | 


friend, who has just presented to his bride: 
‘*And you love her?’’ Bridegroom: Yes, certainly 
Ido.” ‘‘ And-you, madam;'is it-that you also 
love him?” ‘To distraction!” ‘ Ah,” re- 


Loss.” “Yes,” said another, “when he dies 
he will be no Loss.” “Nay,” said a third, 
“he will be a dead Loss.” 


'* Ang you not alarmed, at children: playing 
on that cistern with the trap-door open? Are 
you not-afraid they will drep’in some day and 
get drowned when you are‘not locking on?” 
said one lady to another whom she was visiting. 
‘“ No,” was the complacent reply, ‘ we get our 
drinking water from:another cistern they can’t 
fall into.” 

Ir was twelve o’clock, the other-night; when 
she said, between several hardly-disguised 
yawns, “ You always put me in. mind of a 
corset maker.” ‘Why, my pet?’ he replied, 
as he remained calmly oblivious to the-striking 
of the clock. ‘“ Because you make such: long 
stays,” was her answer. He did not remain 
after that until the envious streaks did lace the 
severing: east. 


“Wnart is despair, papa?” asked bright 
youth who was wrestling with his first spelling- 
book. ‘“ Despair?” echoed fhe father, as his 
mind reverted back to his boarding-school 


| days, “despair is what a fellow feels when he 


joins the old cynic, ‘ that is what I call burn- | 


ing the candle at both ends,” 


A TRAVELLER who had just read on the guide- 
post:— Dablin two miles,” thought to make 
game of a passing Irishman by asking, “If 
it’s two miles to Dublin, Pat, how long will it 
take to get there?” “Faith,” returned Pat, 


an’ if yer heels is as slow as yer wits ye'll get 
there about the judgment day, bedad !” 

Pet Nawes.—He: ‘May, I eall you Ra 
“ Why ” 


venge?”’ She: He: “Because 


thinks he has knocked his room-mate down 
with a pillow, and ‘finds he has. floored the 
principal, who Had just sneaked into the room 
to see what the boys were doing.” 

‘*‘ T’vr stolen a.coat,” said a.man.to a Yankee 
lawyer, ‘“‘and I want you to defend me, Think 
you can prove me innocent?” ‘Qh, yes; we 
can prove that you were.in,an adjoining town- 
ship when the coat. was stolen, and that, the 
prosecution is malicious.” ‘ How much will 
you charge?” “What sort ofa coat is it ?’’ 
‘First rate; hardly ever been worn.’ ‘ Well, I 
won't charge you. anything. Just give me the 
coat.” $ 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr: Queen was to hold a review ofthe 
troops which have taken part in the Egyptian 
expedition on Monday the 13th inst. At the 
Queen’s desire, the troops were to be dreszed 
in the clothes which they wore during the 
campaign. 


Tue Hon. Miss Emma Sugden, a daughter 
of Lord St. Leonards, who is actively employed 
in mission work in Calcutta and its neighbour- 
hood, has been preaching to a congregation of 
mariners at the Seaman’s coffee-house. She 
will shortly be joined by her sister, who is 
going out to take part in Zenana micsion 
labour. 


Tur second son of the Earl and Countess of 
Dalhousie, a child of three years, met with 
a serious accident recently, As he was 
playing in the breakfast-room of Brechin 
Castle, he fell and broke his left thigh. The 
little sufferer was soon attended to by two doc- 
tors, who set the limb without delay. The 
Dowager Countess of Dalhousie was fortunately 
staying in the castle at the time of the accident, 
and comforted the child in the absence of his 
parents. 


Tur young Princes are coming home to 
spend Christmas, and will go, according to 
present arrangements, to Bonu after the vaca- 
tion, to study for a few months. They 
are being overwhelmed with a profusion 
of hospitality at Ouchy, or rather proffered 
hospitality, since they are unable to accept 
meny of the invitations given them in 
consequence of the Prince of Wales having 
left instructions that on Saturday only was 
a holiday to be taken, and Saturday even- 
ings to be the only night fordiving out, They 
have, however, already made the acquaintance 
of two or three of the best families in the 
neighbourhood, none of which are English. 
It is stated that those who see the princes 
constantly are struck with the extraordinary 
likeness which Prince George bears to his 
mother, 


Tue ball which was given at the Manor 
House, Cranborne, during the festivities in 
honour of Lord Cranborne, was attended by 
the Marquis-and Marchioness of Salisbury, 
Lord Oranborne, Lord Lionel Cecil, Lord Ea- 
ward Cecil, Lord Robert Cecil, Lord Wm. 
Cecil, Lady Aland and Lady Gwendoline 
Cecil, Miss Agnes Hope, and some of the prin- 
cipal residents of the neighbourhood. The 
ball was opened by the Marchioness of Salis- 
bury and Mr. Wm. Stanfield, one of the prin- 
cipal tenants of the estate. Lady Salisbury 
wore a dress of dark purple velvet, trimmed 
with figured silk and lace, The Marquis wore 
the Ribbon of the Garter both at the ball and 
at the dinner, which was given in the earlier 
part cf the evening. 


A very charming fancy dress ball was given 
at Nottingham recently, the Albert-hall, which 
had been tastefully decorated, being the arena 
of operations. Lace, as representing the 
town's staple industry, hung in rich festoons 
from the balconies and twined round the 
pillars; bright flags, together with flowers and 
foliage, were judiciously displayed, and the 
ensemble was in every sense delighful. The 
dresses were in the main most picturesque, 
thongh perhaps a trifle more variety might 
have added to the novelty and liveliness of the 
scene. Particularly conspicuous was the dress 
cf the peasant, Here was a Swabian peasant, 
there a Neapolitan, here a Russian, there a 
Norwegian, now a Bavarian, anon one of still 
another nationality. Lady Teazle was as 
usual to the fore, and the same may be said of 
Joseph Surface. Paul Pry, too, was there, and 
80 was “The Abbé.” Sixteenth and eighteenth 
century costumes were prominent. A sugges- 
tive novelty was '*102 deg. in the shade.” 








STATISTICS. 


The population of the United States, accord- 
ing to the census of 1880, was 50,155,783. This 
does not include the population of Alaska and 
the Indian Territory, nor Indians not civilized 
or outside of tribal organizations. The popula- 
tion of Alaska is about 30,000, of the Indian 
Territory about 75,000, Indians not taxed, as 
estimated by Indian agencies, about 250,000. 
This brings the total population to over 
50,500, 000. 

Tue Irish Agricultural Returns show a de- 
cline of 1,074 acres: in the wheat area, of 
22.650 acres in the barley area, of 696 acres in 
beans and peas, of 17,374 acres of potatoes, of 
1,234 acres of turnips, 8,532 mangel-wurzel, 
737 carrots, and 1,547 tares. In flax there hus 
been = decline from 147,145 acres to 113,502 
acres, about 30 per cent.; while 39,256 acres 
of meadow and clover have ceased to be culti- 
vated. More dismal figures could hardly be 
imagined, and on the other side we have 
nothing better to set than an increase of 3,992 
acres under oats, of 8,352 acres of cabbages, 
and of 72 acres of rye. The nett loss to Irish 
agricultural cultivation in a single year has 
been 114,327 acres. 





GEMS. 





Ir is upon the smooth ice we slip; the 
roughest path is safest. 

A nosuz part of. every true life is to learn 
to undo what is wrongly done. 

He who does his best, however little, is 
always to be distinguished from him who does 
nothing. 

A ratsE friend is like the shadow on the 
sun-dial, appearing in sunshine and vanishing 
in shade, 

To tell men that they cannot help them- 
selves is to fling them into recklessness and 
despair. 

Tue mainspring of a man’s actions is 
hidden from view, as is the mainspring of a 
watch. 

Honzst worth clothed in poverty often 
trembles upon approaching vice throned in 
wealth. 

Never be above: your calling, or be afraid to 
appear dréssed in aceordance with the business 
you are performing. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


German Purrs.—Half a pint of milk, five 
eggs, two large spoonfuls of flour, two ounces of 
butter; bake in small tins or cups; fill them 
half full; they require a quick oven; a few 
minutes will bake them ; to be eaten as soon 
as they are out of the cups, as they will fall 
if, allowed to cool. 

Creamep Porators.—Put' into a saucepan 
two tablespoonfals of butter, a little minced 
parsley, salt and pepper to taste; stir to 
hissing, add a small cup of milk (with a pinch 
of soda), when hot, a teaspoonful of floar, stir 
until it boils; chop cold boiled potatoes, put 
into the cream, and.serve as soon as they begin 
to boil. 

Aprpre Marmatape.—Peel, core, and thinly 
slice, good cooking apples (apples that cook to 
a smooth pulp easily); allow #lb. of loaf sugar 
to llb. of apples ; put the sugar in a preserv- 
ing pan (a tin or iron saucepan will tarn them 
black), with half:a teacupful of water to 6lbs. 
of sugar; let it- gradually melt, and boil it for 
ten. minutes. Then put in the sliced apple, 
and a few cloves, cinnamon, or lemon: peel, to 
flavour if liked. Boil rapidly for an hour, 
skim well, and putin jam pots. It stould be 
quite a smooth pulp, clear, and a bright amber 
co'our. Will keep gooi for twelve months. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


os 


Swirzertanp has never been’noted for wealth 
of gold coinage, but next year the financial 
authorities propose to issue gold 20-franc 
pieces, the first ever coined by the Federal 
Republic. 

Masses of creamy lace and bouquets of 
flowers will constitute the trimmingof evening 
toilets this winter. If many natural flowers 
are worn, it is well to make a contract with 
your florist to supply a certain amount each 
day. 

Boars’ heads as the chief dish at a dinner 
are now regarded as things of the past. Still 
at City dinners the custom is oceasionally 
maintained with all its ancient solemnity. 
The other day it was carried in by half-a-dozen 
servitors, clad in spotless white, and preceded 
by trumpeters, in brillant scarlet coats, and 
accompanied by a couple of the rangers of 
Epping Forest, in their russet brown coats. 

Liretm™e or Various Anrmats.—Camels live 
from forty to fifty years; horses ayerage from 
twenty-five to thirty; oxen, about twenty; 
sheep, eight or nine; and dogs, twelve to four- 
teen. Corcerning the ages attained by non- 
domesticated animals only a few isolated facts 
are known. The Hast Indians believe that the 
life period of the elephant is about 300 years, 
instances being recorded of these animals 
having lived 130 years in confinement after 
capture at an unknown age. Whales are 
estimated to reach the age of 400 years. 
Some reptiles are very long-lived, an instance 
being furnished by a tortoise which was con- 
fined in 1633 and existed until 1753, when he 
perished by accident. Birds sometimes reach 
@ great age, the eagle and the swan having 
been known to live 100 years. The longevity 
of fishes is often remarkable. The carp has 
been known to live 200 years ; common river 
trout, fifty years ; and the pike ninety years ; 
while Gesner—a Swies naturalist—relates that 
a pike caught in 1497 bore a ring recording the 
capture of the same fish 267 years before. 
Insects are very short-lived, usually completing 
the term of their existence in a few weeks or 
months. Someeven perish within a few hours 
after emerging from a grub state, and die upon 
the very day of entering on their new life. As 
a general rule, not to be applied 'too closely, 
larger types of animals live longer than 
smaller, 


Frencowomen. — Although the typicsl 
Frenchwoman is not a person of deep char- 
acter, she is a systematic and serious worker. 
Her spirit.of independence, her comparative 
freedom from that timidity which is often 
represented as a beautiful weakness of her 
sex, have enabled her to conquer much of the 
ground that belongs traditionally to man, 
simply by qualifying herself to compete with 
him industrially and intellectually in a multi- 
tude of ways, She likes to be self-reliant, 
and to feel thatin case of need she can do 
battle with the world. She seldom marries 
for love, but nevertheless becomes an excellent 
wife and mother, while the interest she takes 
in her husband’s work and her desire to help 
him for the common good throw into bold 
relief the strongest side of her character. If 
he is a doctor she will make out his bills for 
him; if.a tradesman, she will look after the 
accounts, and preside over the till ; whatever 
his occupation, she will lend him a helping 
hand. It will be correctly surmised that we 
are speaking of the bourgeoise—the all-powerful 
woman in France, The extremes of luxury 
and poverty have the effect of so modifying 
the salient points of a nation’s character that 
in investigations of this kind it is always 
better to choose one’s types from the great 
middle class. What we wish to lay stress on 
is the fact that the Frenchwoman, although 
extremely emotional at times in the ordinary 
business of life, looks at nothing through a 
romantic and sentimental medium, Life to 
her is a matter-of-fact affair, and she treats it 





as such, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


—_——_ 


Sap at Heart.--Find some regular occupation. There 
is nothing like hard work to banish melancholy. 

A. D. M.—If the girl is under age she cannot be held 
to her contract, and need not give notice. 

L. M. T.—1. The portraits are those of two nice young 
ladies. 2. Yes, if stamped addressed envelope is sent. 

Jrss.—The quotation, ‘‘ Procrastination is the thief of 
time ” is from ‘“‘ Yourng’s Night Thoughts.” 

B. C. R.—To acquire the mastery of any musical in- 
strument daily practice is absolutely necessary. 

A. L. O. E.—The writing is too cramped, which fault, 
however, can be remedied by constant practice. 

W. M.—The 6th of April, 1867, fell upon a Saturday. 
The 29th of March, 1864, fell upon a Monday. 

Rory O’ More.—Your Turkish coin is quite common. 
The figures 1286 denote the date of the Hegira. 


8. P. J.—If one’s means will permit of such, there is 
nothing more appropriate or elegant than a diamond ring 
for an eogagement ring. A 

Rose.—Perhaps if you accepted some of the “‘ other com- 
pany” which is at iy disposal it would spur the young 
man up to declare his intentions. 

Epwarp J.—The apprentice must serve his time faith- 
fully, but he is not bound to do menial work, or any other 
but what will teach him his business. 

Harry.—l. Used with moderation such pickles are 
not .“‘injuriows.” 2. The case of instruments is well 
worth what you demand. 

Corrie.—The names Sophie means “wise”; Sarah, 
“princess”; Arthur, ‘‘ strong”; Henry, “ rich at home” ; 
and Horace, ‘‘ worthy to be beheld.” 

Sct. Ant.—The atmosphere is 
mixture of oxygen and ni mn in the roportion of 
four-fifths of the latter to one-fifth of the former. 

Leowarp.—The agreement requires a sixpenny stamp, 
and must be stamped within fourteen days of the date it 
bears. 

S. T.—1. The name ‘‘Grace” means favonr. 2. “‘ Créme 
de la créme”.means literally ‘‘the cream of the cream.” 
As applied to society it means the very uppermost of the 
upper ten. 

Atsry R.—Aftera dinner or an evening party, it is 
not enough simply to leave a card, without inquiring 
whether the ladies are at home. Acall should then be 
made in person within one week. 

G. L.—1. The best thing to whiten the hands is to 
keep them covered as much as possible. A little lemon 
juice rubved over them is also useful. 2. Pale blue 
harmonizes well w.th dark brown. 

Lex.—The husbands of two sisters are sometimes 
called brothers-in-law, but in reality each is only the 
brother-in-law to his wife's sister, and not to her hus- 
hand. 

A. D. E—You must be ret ayer by your own feelings 
and circumstances. We think that you had better give 
up the young man and look for some one else. ou 
write very well. The hair enclosed is bright brown. 

Cissy.—The gentleman may have misunderstood your 
reply to his request for a correspondence. He should not 
have asked you to write to him first, nor should he have 
expected you todo so. You are not under any obliga- 
tion to answer his letter. : 

Lity.—As your engagement was hasty, ani*you are 
both young, possibly it would be best to postpone the 
marri for ayear. It can do neither of you any harm 
to get better acquainted before the fatal knot is tied. 

Janus P.—We ‘advise you to remain single until you 
have saved the £100, and then your noble lady 
without reference to the amount Money she may 
possess. Any other course would be mercenary and not 
likely to turn out well for either party. You promise a 
good deal for £100. 

Lawrence.—l. July 24, 1865, fell on Monday. 2. Luke- 
warm water, to which has been added a small amount 
of salt, is highly recommended for bathing the eyes when 
weak. Be careful, however, that the amount of salt is 
not so great as to cause a smarting sensation. If this 
simple remedy fails to relieve you, consult a first-class 
oculist. 

May R.—We advise you to tell your grandmother ex- 
actly how you fee! about it, and try to gain her sym- 
pathy. If you are kind and patient, we have no doubt 
that you will succeed in wedding your lover, with the 
consent and good wishes of all your relatives and friends. 
The hair enclosed is flaxen. 

Lisa Daxvers.—You had better have a talk with your 
mother, and ascertain exactly the ground of objection 
tothe young man. You mayrely that your parents do 
not interpose without good reason. You are too young 
to act independently of the advice and wishes of your 
parents. Do nothing hastily and without your mother's 
consent. 

Caerry Pie.—In small . where everybody is, 
te some extent, known to cubes else, a Seetem of 
social intercourse is permissible which would not be at 
all tolerated in towns. But even in a small village a 
pretty girl would be apt to think a young man very im- 
pertinent who should accost her at a concert without an 
intreduction, and wind up by asking permission to ac- 
eompany her home, 

Joun B.—The first mark of a gentleman is a sensitive 
regard for the feelings of others. If your lady friend 
objects to the smell of tobaeco, you should have con- 
sideration enough to desist from appearing in her com- 
pany with the scent of the smoke chewing to you. The 
fact that she is your promised wife does not warrant 
ca —s anything which will be at all at variance with 
ier tastes, 


dofa hanical 








F. B —-The expression “I beg your pardon " is used in 
an indiscriminate manner by a great many persons. The 
proper answer to it, howeve., is simply a polite bow and 
a smile, which signifies more than words could convey. 
The auswer to “I thank you” is generally “‘ You are 
welcome,” spoken in such a tone as to convey the idea 
that the favour, whatever it may be, gave pleasure to the 
one conferring it. 


E.eanor.—Do not allow yourself to be too much 
troubled about the opinion of your friends. If you are 
a person of any character, they love and admire you for 
yourself and not-for your possessions. Receive them 
cordially and act in a real, self-respectful, and h table 
manner, and you will have no reason to com! of 
them. You can dono more to attract the young man 
than endeavour t» be easy, natural, and agreeable in his 
company. If he likes you now he will not like you less 
if you are amiable. 


Litre Mtsery.—Myrtle was named after an Athenian 
maiden who was a favourite of Minerva. This maiden 
was metamorphosed into the flower called myrtle. The 
ancients considered it sacred to Venus, and it was one 
of the many names by which Venus was known. The 
myrtle of the Grecians was a shrubby t, eight or ten 
feet high, and not at all like the creeping vines we now 
recognize by these names.—Myrobolan, or myrobalan, 
is a dried fruit which looks very much likea prune. It 
is fuundin the East Indies aud South America, and was 
formerly used in medicine, but now, chiefly, in tanning 
and dyeing. 


LULLED TO REST. 


I hear the sound of laughing waves 
That beat upon the shore, 
And in my dreamy mood I hear 
A loved voice, o’er and o'er, 
Repeat my name jn tender tone 
Till ow wave that breaks 
Takes up the word and bears it on, 
And all my heart awakes. 


The billows whisper naught that’s sid ; 
Their voice is softly gay, 

As ever on the golden sands 
They sing their lives away. 

The sea-gulls stretch their snowy wings 
Beneath the sun’s bright glow ; 

The blue of heaven is o'er their flight, 
The blue of sea below. 


The white sails gleam across the waves 
Like spirits few and blest, 
And, while I watch, the sunset pours ~ 
Its radiance from the west; 
The waves reflect. the glowing tints 
Within each fai breast, 
Till night looks down with shining cyes, 
And dayuig lulled to rest. 
M. M. 


Littite Onet.—To wash alpaca dresses, boil one nd 
of best rice in one gallon of water for three hours. When 
boiled, pour off what will be sufficient to starch the 
dress ; wash the dress well in the remainder, rice and 
all, using the rice for soap ; rinse it in clean, cold water, 
wring it well, then starch it with the rice water that 
was kept for the purpose, and hang it befora the fire to 
dry. hen dry enough, iron with a cool iron, as it is 
liable to scorch. If some parts of the dress get too dry 
they must be dampened with a wet cloth before ironing, 
No soap must be used. Wash and iron the same day, 
for it will injure the dress to let it lie damp. 

Lrvetia.— At the close of the Franco-Prussian wer the 
wounded German officers, who recovered from their in- 
juries, were presented by the Government, upon leaving 
the hospital, with a pair of crutch-handled walking- 
sticks, w which was engraved the dates of the 
battles at‘ which they were wounded. This idea was 
immediately seized upon by the {manufacturers of canes 
and um handles, and a crutch-handled umbrella or 
cane in hammered silver or gold, ivory, ebony, or natural 
wood became. all the fashion. This is the explanation of 
ae father’s acquisition. The sender of the cane pro- 

ably was a German. 

Wee Wirie—We would advise you to get furniture of 
the simplest and plainest patterns, which can easily be 
kept free from dust and polished at home, once or twice 
a year, with old cloths and a slight application of raw 
petroleum. But no matter how plain the patterns of 
your furniture, choose it of handsome wood and be sure 

the wood is well seasoned. If you are going to use 
leather chairs in your dining-room, use golden-brown, 
green, or dark russet leather. This should be put on 
with nail heads of the same colour. Ose green with an 
cak set, russet with mahogauy, and golden-brown with 
walnu ° 


Evva.—Various explanations have been given of the 
connection of the ring with marriage. It would seem, 
according to the writ of ancient authors, that wed- 
ding-rings were worn by the Jews prior to Christian 
times. We are told that as the delivery of the signet- 
ring to any one was a sign of cOnfidence, so the giving of 
a ring by the husband to his wife indicated that she was 
admitted to his confidence. Another explanation is that 
the form of the ring symbolizes eternity and constancy ; 
and it has been asserted that the left hand was chosen 
jd ~—— the wife’s en to her husband, and the 

finger because ereby pressed a vein which was 
supposed to communicate directly with the heart. The 
third finger was always the one upon which official rings 


were worn. Bishops, on their consecration, received a 
ring to be worn on the third finger of the t hand, in 
order to indicate ecclesiastical authority. A has.been 


much used at betrothal as well as 
ions of Euro 
d as well as the 
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N. T.—Fragrance may be iomartet to tobacco by mix- 
ing with it, while oles amp, a little cascarilla, 
either in very fine shreds or recently powdered. Cigars 
may be perfumed by moistening them externally with 
concentrated tincture of cascarilla, or tincture of ben- 
zoin or storax, or a mixture of both. Another 
is to put a minute portion of these substances in a 
powdered form in the filling of the c when it is being 
made. Cinnamon is also used for Few wap But the 
addition of these substances rather detracts from the 
good qualities in the eyeof a smoker of cither the 


_ smoking tobacco or cigars. 


Perpcexed.—l. It would be perfectly proper to ask 
the young lady to escort her home from the ball, but 
she should not accept the invitation until she has in- 
formed the ladies who accom her of her intentions, 
thus indicating u due regard for their feelings in ac- 
quainting them with her movements, 2, Thesubstanee 
used for gumming postage stamps is made in the follow- 
ing manner: Gum dextrine, 2 parts ; acetic acid, 1 part ; 
water, 5 parts. Dissolve in a water-bath, and aid 1 part 
of alcohol. A water-bath is an arrangement used where 
the heat required is not over 212 d Fahrenheit, and 
consists of one vessel within another, secu:ed so that 
they cannot come in contact at any point below the 
level of the water which has been introduced to fill up 
the space between them. A double gluc-pot is a good 
example of a water-bath. 

Rosert S.—Unless your parents neei you on the farm 
you should stay in your present so. where you *p- 
pear to have got some start in life. If your parents do 
need you, however, you had better go with them. Do not 
fall into the mistake of thinki:g that you are burying 
yourself on a farm, or wasting any energy and ability 
you may possess, It is true that, if given a piece of good 
ground, any man, however stupid, can make a living by 
hard work; but it is also true that brains, forethought, 
and enterprise tell in farming just as much as in any 
other pursuit. Remember, too, that a boy who intends 
to learn phonography, and work at something else at the 
same timey must give up e g else for two or three 
years, and apply himself to the objects in view with a 
steadiness and persistence of which every one is not 
capable. 4 

CasToriA.—To make a fine red sealing-wax, melt cau- 
tiously 4 ounces of very pale shellac, in a bright 
copper pan, over a clear charcoal fire, at the lowest 
degree of heat necessary to melt it. When melted, stir 
in 1} ounces of Venic» turpentine (previously warmed), 
followed by 3 ounces of vermilion. The heat must not 
be too much nor too little, but just sufficient to allow of 
a most thorough mixing of the ingredients. When this 
is accomplished, the fluid: mass should be red into 
suitable metallic moulds and left to cool. e addition 
of a little alcohol to the shellac will cause it to melt more 
easily. These sticks of sealing-wax have no polish, and 

to produce this they have to be heated 
surface. In order todo this they should 
other moulds, made of polished steel, which are en- 
graved with the desired ornamentations. These monlis 
are to be heated only just sufficient to melt the sealing- 
wax on the surface, by which operation the sticks attain 
a beautiful, glossy appearance. The heating of the 
mould to stamp the mark of the manufacturer. may be 

rformed with a spirit-lamp. The addition of a little 
Saivaat of peru, liquid storax, musk, or ambergris, or 
any of the fragrant essential oils, to thé ingredients, 
when considerably cooled, will give a very pleasant odour 
to the sealing-wax. ‘ : : 

Austrxy R.—To make bone gelatine the bones are 
boiled to remove the fat, then digested in diluted 
muriatic acid until the earthy matter of the bone is dis- 
solved. The gelatine, which retains the form of the 
bone, is washed in a stream of cold water, plunged in hot 
water, and again in cold, to remove all remains of acid, 
and sometimes put into a sulution of carbonate of soda. 
When well washed, it is dried on open baskets or nets. 
By steeping the raw gelatine in cold water, dissolving it 
in boiling water, evaporating the jelly, and cutting it 
into tablets, it may be dried and preserved in that form. 
Another receipt to obtain gelatine from bones is the 
following :—Cr ish “the bones small, then boil them for 
fifteen minutes in a kettle of water, cool, and skim the 
fat off, which is fit for all common purposes. The bones 
are then ground, and boiled in eight or ten times their 
weight of water, of which that alread must form 
a part, until evaporated to one-half, when a very nutri- 
tious jelly is obtained. A copper vessel should not be 
used, as the jelly acts upon this metal. An iron digester 
is the most suitable. e bones of boiled meat are nearly 
as productive as those of uncooked meat, but roasted 
meat bones scarcely afford any jelly. 
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